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IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 


Streets. 


It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 


elocutiou, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


For further information 


address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL COURSES include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 


Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine 


Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 


Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 


and Type-writing. 


ACADEMIC WORK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 


Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Departments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superiniendent of Instruction. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Theological 
Seminary 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2ist, 1808. For catalogues and information 
address 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


PORTLAND—€ 
®—ACADEMY. 


TENTH YEAR. 


First Term Begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 
For particulars address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific. and a regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 
courses: 
tific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Three 
Classical, Literary and Scien- 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 


resid@mce. Fall term begins September 13, 
oe For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 
ent, 


REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 
Telephone ALTA 311. 
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COLLEGE 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! for Girls On the Pocilic Gods!. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 

8180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


~CASTILLEJA HALL 


‘Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially f-r Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year - - $400 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - $100 
Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3p.m., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASIALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 


REV. ARTHUR CRosBY, A, M.,, 
Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


(Re 


PIPE ORGANS 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland. Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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REV. THEO. F, BURNHAM, M.A.., 
Edi'‘or. 


REV. E. WoODWARD BROWN, 
Associate Editor. 


JOHN M. ForsyTa, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Our Point of Diew. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


On{Improvements [Landlords having a keen eye to 
in, Christian Life. Siccessful business are wont to 
install new improvements as they prove useful. 
Electric lights, plate glass, elevators and tele- 
phones were not found in the old Gilsey Build- 
ing?in New York, when, as a lad, the editor 
came to that then notable building to begin a 
business career a few years before the Civil War. 
“The Equitable,’’ ‘‘New York Life,’’ and 
‘‘Mutual Life’ receive high rentals because they 
have modern improvements. Look on the 
plate attached to your sewing-machine and tele- 
phone and just observe how many improvements 
have been patented since the first caveat was 
filed. Authors of successful books send out re- 
vised editions with errata incorporated, new 
chapters added and former ones rewritten. 
Why should not the same course be followed in 
regard to our Christian life? St. Peter says: 
‘‘Add to your faith’’—a long list of attainments. 
Shall we at times take account of stock, get rid 
of undesirable goods, and see what new things 
we can add by God's grace to our profit? If 
we do we shall grow and our ‘‘calling and elec- 


tion’’ will be surve to ourselves and to our 
friends. 

An Educa- The Hispano-American conflict 


tional Gain. 145 given the children of school 
age an experience of no small value. To live 
when people are discussing the events and meth- 
ods of war, the moral reasons justifying strife, 
and the policies to be pursued as the outcome 
of the struggle is a series of lessons of utmost 
value. To-day these matters are talked over in 
the class rooms, discussed in debating clubs, and 
as pupils walk by the way. We prize the war 
lessons of our school days, when it was found 
that we could not live ‘‘half slave and half free,’’ 
among the most valuable contributions received 


in the pursuit of knowledge. We hope that 


our new generation will profit by their present 
opportunities. 


In a ministry of about twenty 
years at the East, we noted how 
parishioners prepared for all sorts of weather. 
Ulsters, arctics, warm gloves, sealskin caps, etc., 
for cold weather; overshoes, mackintoshes, um- 
brellas, etc., for wet days; and in all weathers 
the most of the people were ready for what 
came. On this Coast we observe a strange lack 
of preparation for the change from dry to wet. 
People often excuse their non-attendance at 
church on the ground of not having provided for 
the new condition. Why is this so? This is 
not a tropical country; we are not rendered 
lethargic by the heat. Activity is our dominant 
trait. Somebody said he was sanctified in spots. 
We are diligent in spots. Let us not suffer 
God’s work to go slow because of lack of prep- 
aration to meet his people in the meeting house. 


We are told that in magazines 
the workmen wear rubber soles 
on their shoes to prevent friction which might 
cause an explosion. Would it not be well for 
good people who go to religious assemblies such 
as presbyteries, synods, etc., to put rubber- 
soled shoes in their grips? Often a thoughtless 
question or a ‘‘pint of order’’ has caused barrels 


of bad spirits to flow and good ones to take their 
flight. 


A Gentle 
Reminder. 


On Rubber Soles. 


One More Ma- Oh, for a constantly moving 

chine Needed. 14nd, which will take our mail 
when read and carry each article to its. own 
place! The waste to its basket, the wheat to its 
garner, and each slip likely to be needed again 
to its own pigeonhole and tray. Edison, don’t 
forget tired preachers. Just ring up Bellamy’s 
shade for the idea to start with, and then solve 
the puzzle. 
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Eriforial. 
A Grave National Problem. 


Both the secular and religious newspapers are 
teeming with discussions upon the problem of the 
future of the Philippines—a topic of conversation 
on boats and cars, and settled many times each 
day by wise people, during the prehension and 
deglutition of a ‘‘quick lunch.’’ We wish that 
we could see through the subject to the end, but 
are not so wise. It isa mountain to whose sum- 
mit we are unable to climb. But without having 
ascended Mt. Shasta, we have found pleasure a 
number of times in going around it, and have 
found inspiration and instruction in the approach 
of the (to us) insurmountable. Such is our frame 
of mind as we stand before this Asiatic-Amert- 
can insular problem. As we go into the woods, 
let us blaze a few trees, so that if entangled later 
on, we may have some means to find our way 
out. 

First, then, Ze United States did not create 
this problem. We had no lust for Asiatic con- 
quests. We struck the blow at the Philippines 
just as the doctor puts the moist compound of 
sinapis and capsicum upon our plantigradal sur- 
faces, in order to draw inflammation away from 
the lungs. We smote Manila in order to divert 
congestion from the Morros of the Caribbean. 
Second, We are now there; and this occupation 
lays certain moral obligations upon us. We 
should be particeps criminis were we to turn over 
Spanish captives to be butchered by the blood- 
thirsty insurgents who revel in murder and ra- 
pine. We cannot justly say to Spain, ‘‘Come 
back and repeat again the enactment of medie- 
val dramas, with the ignorance, oppression, 
covetousness and inhumanity that mark every- 
where the rule of the Castilian.’” Wecannot with 
national dignity nor with justice call to the na- 
tions of Europe as to hungry vultures, saying, 
‘‘Here is prey, four months old; gather to the 
feast.’’ Third, We do not feel able, nor have 
we the desire, to meet the navies of com- 
bined powers in a struggle to hold these 
islands against all comers. Only fools rush into 
such unequal strife. Our government is acting 
in this as in other matters of recent diplomacy, 
with consummate wisdom. The state depart- 
ment keeps its own counsels; the Executive says, 
‘‘We reserve the problem of the Philippines for 
further consideration’’; the army and navy de- 
partments strengthen fleets and garrisons. All 


this is consistent with the position of a great power 
feeling its moral responsibility. We take time 
to study the problem. We do not rashly com- 
mit the nation to a policy which may prove im- 
possible of execution. Meanwhile, by a show of 
maritime and military force, we give the powers 
the intimation that we are in dead earnest and 
mean business of some serious nature, Just now 
our attitude is ‘Voli me tangere’’ or ‘‘Nemo me 
impune lacessit.’’ 

We see, thus far, some of the difficulties of the 
problem in hand. We are now ready to con- 
sider some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of possible acquisition and annexation. The in- 
jection of so large an amount of foreign blood of 
such unpropitious strains into the streams of our 
civic life is no small matter. The lack of har- 
mony with our national ideas, our social cus- 
toms and our religious beliefs, is another aspect 
of the problem to be studied. The constant ex- 
posure to complications with the powers and the 
need of defending these outposts in case of war 
elsewhere, must also be thought of, but there is 
another side to the question as well. America 
bears aloft the banner of an exalted Christian 
civilization. She has reached a noble place in 
jurisprudence, the arts, education, statecraft and 
religion. Shall she ‘‘to men benighted,’’ ‘hese 
lamps of life deny? There is a voice of cons 
science stirring in many souls rising to obey the 
Greek proverb which translated means, ‘‘Zef¢ 
those who have the light pass it on.’’ Then the 
voice of commerce is one of no weak character. 
We could develop great wealth for ourselves by 
taking those islands under our flag and by giv- 
ing people the chance to develop the riches 
now kept back through the lack of free institu- 
tions. Moreover, were these islands ours, we 
might begin a colonial policy embracing a civil 
establishment something like that of Great Brit- 
ain, which has made place and honor for a host 
of worthy and ambitious young men, who have 
brought both revenue and honor to the coffers 
and throne of the Empress-Queen. Finally, re- 


ligious liberty being established, new life would 
be given to the Philippinos, the glory of eternal 
salvation would be shining before them, and the 
world’s Redeemer would be exalted among the 
isles, which ‘‘wait for his law.’’ A purer form 
of the Roman church would succeed upon the 
Spanish medievalism, while Protestant missions 
would create a wholesome rivalry to adorn the 
life with fruits of the Spirit; and the victims of 
Oriental faiths mildewed with hoary error would 
hear of the light and the life of the world. 
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Owing to the pressure of matter this week, the 
editor is compelled to suppress his own column 
of answers to correspondents. Some questions 
he will reply to by mail, and in the next issue he 
will try to find room for the usual column. 
Meanwhile, it will do some others good to know 


that the editor sometimes has to wait as well as 
others. 


Rev. E. P. Hill, D.D., recently preached a 
sermon upon the subject of ‘‘What Is Christian 
Science ?’’ It was called forth by the labors of 
an advocate of that belief. Ina calm, fair-minded 
way the whole subject was presented from the 
standpoint of its adherents, and their positions 
tested by Scripture and by the facts of experi- 
ence. It was a strong note of warning, and 
through its publication in the Oregonian will reach 
a large number of readers. 


Oregon and Washington are as distinctly on 
the map at the OCCIDENT office, as is California. 
We are all on the ‘‘Coast,’’ all building for the 
one Master and meeting quite similar obstacles 
to the progress of God’s kingdom on earth. 
The Synod of Oregon meets this week happily 
at Albany, where one of our cherished institu- 
tions is centered. Many prayers will be offered 
there for its enlargement and future prosperity, 
and its able and energetic president will feel new 
courage from contact with the brethren. The 
editor of the OCCIDENT will attend this Synod in 
spirit, and only regrets that he could not be there 
in body, in response to a most fraternal invita- 
tion. 


If our war with Spain results indirectly in 
making Theodore Roosevelt Governor of the 
State of New York it will not be among the 
least of the benefits which this country will derive 
from that struggle, and will go far toward com- 
pensating for some of the losses it has suffered. 
Ever since he entered public life, which he did as 
soon as he left college, Mr. Roosevelt has been 
waging a brave, persistent, brilliant and inde- 
fatigable warfare upon all forms of evils in our 
civic and political life. With tongue and pen, 
by word and by deed, in public office and in 
private life, he has never ceased to give battle to 
the powers of darkness as he has found them 
ruling in the life of the city, the State and the 
nation. He has been absolutely fearless, inde- 
pendent and incorruptible. He is a hero now to 
the multitude, but he has been a hero for years 
in the eyes of many who have followed his mag- 
nificent career as a citizen and a public official. 
To have such a man as Governor of the Empire 
State is surely a consummation to be devoutly 
wished. It will give courage, hope and inspira- 
tion to every lover of peace and honest govern- 
ment.—Christian Work. 


_ practical manifestation. 


Vi 


Eviforial Mofes. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
God in Christian Thought. 

In Christian thought we have the longest step 
ever taken by the human mind. We have God 
not confined, nor lost, nor divided up in nature. 
We have him also not confined, nor lost, nor 
divided up inthe world. Even here, everywhere, 
as in nature, the God of one person and of all 
persons, of one nation and of all nations, of one 
period and of all periods. We also have God 
manifest in Jesus Christ, a late, full and most 
Wealso have God mani- 
fest in the believer, safeguarding and complet- 
ing him; consummating his dignity and blessed- 
ness, his worth and value; catching and carrying 
him forward in the creative and eternal life. We 
have the ideal, the theoretic and philosophic truth. 
We have the real explanation of all advancing 
spiritual life. We have the real use and bright- 
ness, the progress and permanency, of human 
life. Christian thought brings out God as work- 


ing thus in a wonderful, magnificent, majestic 
creation. 


Our Paper. 

We have made our paper of better size, have 
much increased the editorial matter, much re- 
duced the length of articles. We are aiming to 
raise the intellectual level of every page and 
make a live paper “hroughout. 


A Religious Paper. 

The object of a religious paper is to narrate 
and discuss the progress of the world, from a re- 
ligious point of view. Its object is to give prom- 
inence to the prospects of religion and its influ- 
ence in the world. The method of a religious 
paper should be one of good literary workman- 
ship throughout, no blots. There should bea 
real spiritual life like that of a church, and a real 
intellectual life like that of a university. The 
paper should show the training, accuracy and 
quickness to seize the occasion, of the editors. 
It should, if possible, have literary beauty on 
every page. It should be so interesting that 
people will take it willingly and not perfunctor- 
ily. Ifit were thus interesting, people would be 
taking it. It should have original and not se- 
lected matter. It should be a paper that the 


pastors think does their churches much good. 
First of all, you have to make a paper that the 
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people will take, that the pastors will enthusias- 
tically advocate. The paper must be in touch 
with, must interest and move onward, its readers. 


Coast Theological Schools. 


The Coast is not lacking facilities for educating 
ministers. Congregationalists have an institution 
in Oakland, with a faculty containing men fully 
the peers of those holding like positions in our 
Eastern seminaries. We Presbyterians have a 
noble institution at San Anselmo with a fine 
property, an exceptionally strong faculty, and a 
growing number of students. The Disciples 
have a Bible school at Berkeley. The Episcopal 
church has the beginning of such work at San 
Mateo, and the Roman Catholic church has just 
opened an institution for the education of its 
ministers at Menlo Park, which is to be devel- 
oped, in time, into possibly the handsomest 
group of buildings devoted to educational inter- 
ests this side of the Rockies. The belief in God, 
the Creator, and in Jesus Christ, the Savior of 
sinful men, is not likely to lack for expounders, 
even in these secular quarters, where hedonism 


is SO conspicuous. 


Protestantism in Spain. 

In Spain there are four Protestant periodicals 
and a Protestant Review, as well as a Protestant 
child’s paper. There are fifty-six Protestant 
pastors, thirty-one evangelists, and one hundred 
and sixteen places of Protestant worship. The 
number of regular communicants is nearly thirty- 
five hundred, and of regular attendants nearly 
ten thousand. 


The Power of the Religious Tie. 


To have the same God as Father, watching, 
loving, protecting; to belong to the same com- 
pany both before and after death: these create a 
social sympathy and tie. The bond of early 
tribes was not so much blood as worship, the 
bond of sympathy and obligation was that of 
religious relationship and community. Even the 
tie of the family members and household was 
strengthened in every known case by the tie of 
family religion. Yes, spiritual kinship strength- 
ens every union. This spiritual, mystical brother- 
hood of souls is the closer the better the religion. 
So that we have an eminently sympathetic, draw- 
ing, uniting influence where the religion of Christ 
exists, where the spirit of Christ is present. 


And now comes in an addition to this religious 
bond, the various natural ties connected with it. 
When once in the various societies of men they 
are together, a thousand influences tend to keep 
them together: habit, custom, tradition, common 
thoughts, common language, a common moral- 
ity; a common philosophy, science, art, taste. 
All these form-association. The association has 
tended to produce all this identity and similarity, 
which in turn tend to preserve and advance the 


association. In just this way does the religious 
bond work. 


The Rule of Public Opinion. 


Public opinion is a continual education in be- 
havior, according to the standard. It cherishes 
certain excellencies and allows certain faults that 
would be severely animadverted upon in some 
other kind of society. There is one system for 
commercial bodies and another for military bod- 
ies. There is one public opinion for the church 
and another for the world; one for savages and 
another for civilized men. Now, this public 
opinion, whatever it is, is one of the great means 
of human control; one of the great means of 
harmonizing and unifying the members of a 
given community. 

This rule of public opinion has certain advan- 
tages over the rule of civil law; is in some re- 
spects more equitable, taking into account much 
which the law cannot regard; is also more pre- 
ventive, reaching the person often before he acts; 
also, is more prompt, more delicate, more sim- 
ple in its coercion than is the law; is far more 
tolerant in certain kinds of wrong doing, and far 
more intolerant in certain other kinds. 


National Crises and Development. 


NOTES BY E. WOODWARD BROWN. 


The Mormons are really a people distinct and 
separate. Their propaganda: throughout the 
world is being endangered by political quarrels 
among the leaders incident upon the recent death 
of Wilford Woodruff, President of the Mormons, 
quarrels about the succession. There is dis- 
tinctly a Mormon crisis. 

The probability is that the French are getting 
their political education, and that the republic 
will not only stand but improve; while there is 
great criticism of it, great discontent under it. 
The people are seemingly in control, rather than 
certain leaders in Paris, or in the army. The 
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people seemingly mean to have their ideas carried 
into practice. Evidently, democracy is in the 
ascendant. Yet the people believe in a paternal 
government, in a monarchical administration, 
and are still far from possessing Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. Nor is there the prevalent political in- 
terest there is with us. Yet the people have 
shown themselves capable of self-government 
based on self-reliant and orderly expression of 
their convictions. Hence we may reason that 
the present Dreyfus crisis will be passed safely 
and to the elevation of the people, both in intel- 
ligence and in the spirit of justice. The present 
great strike at the time of writing only renders 
that crisis more acute. 


No one can tell the outcome in China of the 
domestic troubles and of the clash of foreign in- 
terests. In any event, the outcome must im- 
prove the situation as it has been for hundreds of 
years. Her western border provinces have vir- 
tually gone to Russia; so has her northern bor- 
der province, Manchuria. On the east, Korea 
and the island Formosa have gone from her. 
Her southern border province, Annam, has gone 
to the French; while Germany has effected a 
lodgment on her coast. All this; while at home 
to-day there is a revolution in the provinces and 
a revolution in the palace. The present certainly 
marks an era in Chinese history. 


The Soudan is opening up to the world. The 
territory is being reconquered by very decisive 
battles that culminate a campaign of two years’ 
duration. There will be a better government in 
all that region. There will be a lessening of the 
slave trade. There will be protection to the 
water supply of the millions on the lower part of 
the great river. Already General Kitchener is 
seeking to establish at Khartoum, in memory of 
General Gordon, a college and medical school, 
where the sons of sheiks may receive an educa- 
tion which should qualify them to hold govern- 
ment positions. 


A part of our national develment to-day is the 
movement for municipal reform. We must get 
a non-partisan, business administration in every 
city of the land. Public spirit has already 
been awakened, and substantial progress has 
already been made in this direction. Municipal 
conditions are better understood, administrative 


shortcomings are more observed and commented 
on. And while the difficulties are more appre- 
ciated, a closer and more intelligent study is be- 
ing continually given to the subject. The coun- 
try witnesses a growing number of municipal 
ownership leagues, park and play-ground asso- 
ciations, public education and improvement soci- 
eties, law and order societies, citizens’ associa- 
tions and sanitary leagues. There is awakened 
life along many lines of activity. The old im- 
providence, corruption and neglect are lessening. 
There is more sense of civic duty, more ability 
enlisted, more energy displayed, a more elevated 
taste manifested, a keener interest taken gener- 
ally in the welfare of one’s own city than for- 
merly. There is great reason to hope that a 
better day is dawning upon our cities. 


Albany College. 
BY PRESIDENT W. H. LEE. 


The Synod of Oregon holds its annual meet- 
ing this year within the classic walls of its College 
at Albany, Oregon. Many changes have taken 
place in the history of this institution since its 
first inception in 1865. To-day there proudly 
floats the orange and black over as complete a 
building for its purposes as stands in Oregon. 

It was not always thus. Back in 1866 we find 
Rev. William J. Monteith gathering a few stu- 
dents in the parlor of his house, and laying the 
foundations of Albany College, as he. laid in 
those students’ minds the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. Then came the first building, a plain, 
square, two-story structure, surmounted by a 
large tower, and consecrated by the labors of 
the sainted Dr. E. R. Geary. If all were known 
about the toil and self-sacrifice of this talented 
man, as he worked for the college he so dearly 
loved, it is quite possible that his share in its be- 
ginnings and establishment would be more widely 
appreciated. 

Of late years the College has taken on new 
life, and enlarged its boundary, and advanced 
its curriculum, until this last month it enrolled 
as many scholars on opening day as it registered 
in the entire year, three years ago. There has 
been a growth, too, not only in numbers, but in 
college spirit and life. It has more departments 
of work, and more student organizations to-day 
than ever. 

In 1892 there was added the normal course, 
leading the graduate therefrom to the State 
diploma. This was a great victory for the Col- 
lege. In 1895 were added the conservatory of 
music and the school of art. In 1897, the com- 
mercial department, under the impetus of a man 
who had been in business college work for thir- 
teen years, rapidly developed into.a first-class 
business college, until to-day in curriculum and 
equipment it rivals anything of the kind in the 
State. In 1898—during this past summer—the 
curriculum was entirely re-arranged, giving 
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three years to the preparatory department, and 
placing all studies strictly preparatory in it, leav- 
ing a greater chance for electives in the college 
course proper. Greater opportunity is also given 
for the study of history and English, without les- 
sening or disparaging the time spent on the 
classics. To this end, an extra teacher was added 
to the force this past summer. This year a stu- 
dents’ boarding club has been started, and has 
proved so strong a help to the College that it 
has just recently been decided to erect a club 
hall, which shall meet this special need in a satis- 
factory manner. 

The attitude of the church toward the College 
is marked by ever-increasing helpfulness and en- 
couragement, and bespeaks a bright future for 
the institution. 

Many changes of a lesser nature, but yet help- 
ful'in character, have been made. A new gym- 
nasium, fifty by twenty-eight feet, is being con- 
structed, which may also be used for an armory. 
The campus has been dotted with over one 
hundred trees; the library has been nearly dou- 
bled in the past year; the grounds have been 
greatly improved, and the building somewhat 
remodeled. 

With all these encouraging signs there have 
been some matters of a darker hue, that have 
contracted the brow with anxious thought and 
burdened the heart oppressively. Most promi- 
nent of all is the debt which still exists, and, 
though not large, hangs like a pall over the Col- 
lege. It now amounts to $8000; and it is a 
pleasure to say that all the interest is paid, and 
assured for the next year, and some $2500 sub- 
scribed on the principal, conditional upon all 
being paid. There are over 6,000 Presbyterians 
in Oregon. If each were to pay one dollar to 
this pressing weight, all would be wiped out, and 
the College would emerge in the sunlight again. 
It is but just to it to say, that never in its thirty- 
two years has it gone in debt one cent for cur- 
rent expenses. This remarkable state of things 
is due in no slight degree to the men who have 
served as its trustees. The present debt arose 
from the contraction of subscriptions to the new 
building in 1893 and 1894, at the time of the 
financial crisis. 

Another great need is another building. This 
must be erected soon. The attendance is rapidly 
outgrowing the capacity of the present building. 
There, also, should be a dormitory. Books 
should be added to the library, and scientific 
apparatus is very much needed. An endowment 
fund is very necessary to the insured establish- 
ment and maintenance of the College. It is 
hoped that this article will fall under the eye of 
some one, who is able to come to our help, and 
willing to lend a helping hand; but yet let no one 
feel his inability too strongly. All are able to 
some degree, and the small gifts are as sure of 
their reward as those which count up into the 
millions. Who can tell, if not more so? 

Albany, Oregon. 


Willamette Presbytery Notes. 
BY REV. E. J. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Every church in the Presbytery of Willamette is 
supplied except one, which it is expected will be 
attached to an adjacent field. 

The field known as Spring Valley and McCoy 
is one of the most important in the Presbytery of 
Willamette. It is really a suburb of Salem, and 
is settled by some of the most intelligent and in- 
fluential citizens of Oregon. Rev. Geo. A. Mc- 
Kinlay is the pastor, and since he took charge 
of the field, two years ago, it has had a season of 
unprecedented prosperity. 

Dallas 1s rejoicing very greatly over the pros- 
pects and promise for their church. Rev. D. H. 
McCullagh, a recent graduate from the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, and his most 
efficient wife, are doing grand work in this church 
and community. 

Newport and Yaquina City on Yaquina Bay are 
supplied, and have been for the past five years, 
by one of the ablest and best preachers in the 
Synod of Oregon. Rev. Dr. Townsend is a 
Presbyterian of Scotch-Irish blood. Calvin- 
ism flows through his veins, undiluted with 
any modern mixture. He is both scholarly and 
eloquent, and the many visitors who frequent 
Newport as a summer resort are eager to hear 
Dr. Townsend. 


Siuslaw is another coast field in the Presbytery 
of Willamette, and the largest by far. One of 
the heroes of pioneer missionary work, Rev. I. 
G. Knotts, is laboring most successfully here. 
The church at Florence in this field is rapidly 
gaining in members and strength. 


Octorara, Pleasant Grove and Marion. More 
than forty years ago, the good seed was sown 
upon this field, by faithful hands, long since 
folded in death. But the fruitage, though 
seemingly slow of growth, has been and is still 
very precious. These churches are greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened by the labors of the 
Rev. Linn J. Earhart, one of the most accepta- 
ble ministers in the Presbytery. 


_ Brownsville and Crawfordsville. This historic 
field, the scene of the long faithful labors of the 
venerable and beloved brother, Rev. Robert Robe, 
is prospering most wonderfully. Rev. James 
Thompson has done and is doing a splendid work 


in these communities. As a preacher and pastor 
he has few superiors. 


Lebanon. Steadily and strongly this church 
is increasing in power, under the able and suc- 
cessful ministrations of Rev. Dr. Davenport. It 
has suffered severe losses, but from these it has 
nobly rallied and is going forward into greater 
usefulness than ever. 

Mehama and Mili City. These churches 
among the mountains and streams of the Cascades 


are constantly gaining ground under the fruitful 
care and earnest labor of Rev. W. H. Jones. 


! 

| 

| 
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Excavation and Research in Egypt. 
BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., F. R. S. 


Egypt has been called an archzological treas- 
ure house. The description is strictly exact. 
The history of the past lies buried in its soil. 
Nature, which elsewhere makes war against the 
monuments of human labor, here seems to do its 
utmost to preserve them. In Upper Egypt, and 
to a less extentin Lower Egypt, frost is unknown 
and rain is practically absent, while the sand 
which has drifted over temples and tombs has 
sealed them.as it were hermetically. Nothing, 
in fact, perishes except by the hand of man. The 
most fragile fragment of papyrus will last for cen- 
turies, while objects which were made and used 
two thousand years ago lie fresh and uninjured 
by the side of those of yesterday. The painted 
walls of the chambers built by Queen Hathepsu 
at Der el-Bahari at least a hundred years before 
the birth of Moses, looked as fresh and brilliant 
when they were found by Dr. Naville as if the 
colors had been laid on them but a week ago. 

We have learned that nothing is impossible in 
Egyptian exploration. Surprise has followed 
upon surprise, each more startling and unex- 
pected than that which had gone before. It is 
ten years ago since the cuneiform tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna were discovered, showing that the 
centurv before the Exodus was an age of the 
highest literary activity and intercourse, that the 
language and script of Babylonia were taught and 
used from the banks of the Euphrates to those 
of the Nile, and that the Egyptian province of 
Canaan was the center of the correspondence 
carried on in them. Since then M. de Morgan 
has found jewelry in the tombs of the twelfth 
dynasty which the modern jeweler would find it 
hard to match—coronets and pectorals of gold 
inlaid with precious stones of the most exquisite 
workmanship and the most perfect art. Now 
has come a discovery which is perhaps more un- 
expected than any that have preceded it, and 
which certainly would. not have entered into the 
wildest dreams of the Egyptologist a few weeks 
ago. 

rit is but recently that criticism had declared 
the very existence of King Menes, the reputed 
founder of the united monarchy and of the first 
historical dynasty, to be a myth. His name was 
said to have been the invention of a later date, 
and both he and his immediate successors have 
been banished to the realms of legend. Hardly 
was the ink dry on the pens of the critics before 
the spade of the discoverer came to upset their 
conclusions. The tomb of Menes has been 
found, and fragments of his body are now in the 
Gizeh Museum. 

Last spring M. de Morgan excavated a tomb 
on the edge of the desert, half an hour to the 
northwest of Negada. Negada is built on the 
western bank of the Nile, and has long been 
famous for its Coptic monasteries. The tomb 
was built of crude bricks, and was of rectangular 


shape; it was divided into several chambers, in 
the largest and most central of which the body of 
its occupant had been placed. It had never 
been disturbed since the day when the corpse of 
the dead man was deposited in it and the tomb 
itself was closed. But, in accordance with the 
custom of the primitive period to which it be- 
longed, the corpse and the objects buried along 
with it had been partially burnt after the burial; 
this was a Babylonian practice which passed out 
of use in Egypt at least as early as the time of 
the third dynasty. The objects found in the 
tomb’ were various. Among them were lions 
carved out of crystal, the ivory foot of a chair in 
the form of the foot of an ox, vases of obsidian 
and alabaster, and the figure of a dog carved so 
exquisitely in ivory as to be equal to the best 
products of later Egyptian art. The obsidian 
seems to have come from the Greek seas; at all 
events, the nearest source of it to Egypt at pres- 
ent known is theisland of Santorin in the A¢gean. 

The name borne by the king who was buried 
in the tomb ts found on several of the objects. 
But it is his £a-name; that is to say, the name 
given to him after his death. As classical writers 
have preserved for us only the names borne by 
the Pharaohs during their lifetime, it was impos- 
sible to determine to what particular King of 
Egypt the newly-discovered sepulcher belonged. 
One of the objects, however, which had been 
disinterred from it is a broken plague of ivory 
engraved with hieroglyphs. When the broken 
pieces had been joined together, Dr. Borchardt 
discovered by the side of the 4a-name the life- 
name of the Pharaoh. And this life-name is 
Men, or Menes. Menes is entitled King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and the system of 
hieroglyphic writing already appears in a fully de- 
veloped form. 

I have dwelt thus long on the latest discovery 
of Eyptology, not so much because it is the last 
that has been made as because it illustrates in a 
striking way the possibilities of future research. 
It proves to us not only that Menes was a his- 
torical personage, but also that he must have 
come at the end of along preceding period of 
history and culture; the arts and sciences already 
flourished in Egypt, and the hieroglyphic system 
of writing was already established, and inter- 
course was carried on with distant lands. In- 
stead of coming at the beginning of history, much 
more of belonging to the prehistoric ages, the 
foundation of the united monarchy in the valley 
of the Nile marked the end of an epoch the civ- 
ilization of which was already old. 

The tombs of other Kings of the first dynasty 
have been discovered at Abydos by M. Ameli- 


‘neau. They are built in the same style as that 


of Menes, and the objects found in them are also 
the same. Those of the Kings have thus far 
been identified; the rest areas yet known only 
by their 4a-names, and their identification must 
therefore be left to the future. Like the tomb of 
Menes, the tombs of the first dynasty at Abydos 
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have been partially consumed by fire. This was, 
as I have said, a Babylonian custom, rendered 
necessary in Babylonia by the need of burying 
the dead among the cities of the living in an 
alluvial plain, and it points to a Babylonian 
origin. Still more indicative of Babylonia are the 
Babylonian seal-cylinders which characterize the 
earlier Egyptian dynasties. In Babylonia, where 
stone was not found and every pebble was valu- 
able, nature itself suggested their use; their 
presence in Egypt, a land of stone and sand, can 
be explained only by foreign influence. - As in 
Babylonia, so too in Egypt, in the time of Menes 
and his immediate successors they are employed 
for writing upon clay; this again was a practice 
which could have had its origin only in Babylonia. 

All this tends to show that Professor Hammel 
is right in deriving the historical Egyptians and 
their civilization from Chaldea. But it also con- 
firms the story of the Old Testament. Here, 
too, we are told that the first civilized nations 
came from the East, and that it was from the 
plain of Shinar or Babylonia that mankind was 
scattered ‘‘abroad upon the face of all the earth.’’ 

Cairo, Egypt. 


Over in Harney County, Oregon. 


East of the Cascade and west of the Blue 
mountains lies Harney county. It reaches to 
California on the south, and well toward the 
center of Oregon on the north. Its area is 
10,000 square miles. It is a fraction of the 
Presbytery of East Oregon, which is as large as 
the entire State of New York. Near the north 
end of the county are Burns, the county seat, 
and Harney, once its rival, but now apparently 
discouraged, unless a railroad shall come that 
way. 

In November, 1894, Rev. W. J. Hughes, 
Presbyterial Sunday-school Missionary for East 
Oregon Presbytery, drove into Harney valley. 
At that time there was no minister of any de- 
nomination in the county. Mr. Hughes held 
some services at Harney and Burns, and organ- 
ized Sabbath-schools. The outlook was not 
good. There were none of our church people 
to do any work. Ohne teacher in the Sab- 
bath school was a professed infidel; but he 
bought five Bibles of the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, who sowed this precious seed and went 
his way, taking with him a petition signed by 
forty-eight people, for organized work by our 
church. The petition was presented to Presby- 
tery, and in April, 1895, Mr. Hughes and Dr. 
Gwynne, then Synodical Missionary, were 
authorized to visit Harney county, and organize 
churches, ‘‘if the way be clear.’’ 

In the spring of 1896 Dr. Gwynne, with the 
assent of Mr. Hughes, who was chairman of the 
home mission committee, sent Mr. D. H. Jones 
into Harney valley to do missionary work. Dur- 
ing the summer of the same year Dr. Gywnne 
removed from Oregon. In August, 1896, Mr. 
Hughes again visited the valley, and organized 


two churches, one at Harney with twelve mem- 
bers, and one at Burns with five members. 
Neither of these churches had material for elders, 
nor has it been possible to secure elders up to 
the present time. 

At the time of this visit Mr. Hughes arranged 
with the presiding elder of the M. E. church to 
purchase a church building at Burns, which the 
M. E. church had built at a cost of $1,500. 
This church had withdrawn from Burns. In March, 
1897, Rev. W. O. Forbes, who was Synodical 
Missionary, came to Burns and Harney, and 
held a series of religious meetings. As a result 
thirteen members were added to the Burns 
church and four to the church in Harney. In 
June, 1897, Rev. J. C. Templeton was sent to 
supply the two churches for four months. At 
the close of that term he was requested to con- 
tinue his work for another term of one year. 
That year is now drawing to a close. During 
these sixteen months a church building has been 
erected at Harney, and the purchase of the 
building at Burnscompleted. The Board of Church 
Erection provided $200 for the Harney church 
and $500 for the Burns edifice. A neat manse 
has been completed at Burns costing $865, of 
which amount the people raised $465, and $400 
was borrowed from the manse fund. — Thirteen 
members have been added to the church under 
the ministry of Mr. Templeton. 

On August 27th the present Synodical Mis- 
sionary, accompanied by Rev. C. R. Shields, 
came into the valley. Mr. Shields is now chair- 
man of the home mission committee of East Ore- 
gon Presbytery. Mr. Templeton, having been 
duly apprised of the visit, had arranged for dedi- 
cationservices. Accordingly, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, August 28th, an interested audience assem- 
bled at the new church; the choir from Burns 
was also in attendance with some _ excellent 
music.: Mr. Shields preached the sermon; the 
S. M. conducted the dedication and offered the 
prayer. It was a most interesting service. 
Never before had a church been dedicated to 
the worship of God in this county. Sabbath 
evening there was a preaching service. Mon- 
day and Tuesday P. M. there were lectures. On 
Wednesday we went to Burns. The week was 
devoted to missionary lectures. On Saturday 
Mr. Templeton succeeded in securing the release 
of a lien against the church, and on Sabbath, 
September 4th, we held another dedicatory ser- 
vice. The Synodical Missionary preached. Mr. 
Shields conducted the dedication, offering the 
prayer at this, the second dedication ever wit- 
nessed in this county. In the evening there was 
another sermon, and as it was our last day in 
the county, the people gathered about us, ex- 
pressing their pleasure at the services, and urg- 
ing another visit. 

_ At this date Harney county has but one min- 
ister, our own and two completed church build- 
ings, also ours. The Baptists have an organiza- 
tion, are building a neat edifice and will secure a 
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pastor as soon as possible. There is a popula- 
tion of some five thousand in the county, but 
they are scattered. There are settlements, but 
no other villages than the two named. There is 
no room in either of these towns for any more 
churches. Burns cannot support the two yet. 
Harney has about 125 people, and one church 
meets all the needs. Drewsey, a hamlet in the 
northeast ‘of the county, fifty-two miles from 
Burns, is visited at intervals, a Sabbath-school is 
maintained, and members of the Burns church 
live there. 

The county is given up to stock raising. The 
ranches produce principally hay. Nearly every- 
thing required must be drawn in on wagons; the 
nearest railroad point is about 130 miles distant 
from Burns. The roads are good except for 
the alkali dust, which is annoying. Timber is 
abundant on the mountains. There are several 
small streams flowing through Harney valley, 
and discharging into Harney lake. The soil is 
good, but it lacks water. At Burns there are 
many windmills, and they furnish water from 
wells for irrigating gardens. But a well and 
windmill, tank and pipes cost $300. The mis- 
sionary is dependent upon his neighbor for water 
and has no garden. A well costs two dollars a 
foot, and the water is fifty to fifty-five feet below 
the surface, under twenty-five feet of solid rock. 

We drove into the valley from Baker City. 
On the train from Portland were two young 
men en route to Boston to study. We parted 
company at Baker City. The young men 
reached Boston before the winter arrived in 
Harney. W. S. Holt. 


Systematic Beneficence. 


REPORT ADOPTED BY LOS ANGELES PRESBYTERY, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1898. 


Your Committee on Systematic Beneficence 
desire to lay this duty of Christian love more 
deeply than ever in the hearts of the ministers 
and elders of Presbytery, that they in turn may 
lay it deeply in hearts of the people of the 
churches. 

We are still in the day of small things in hon- 
oring the Lord with our substance. While all of 
us know bright examples of faithfulness in setting 
apart the Lord’s portion, and liberality and self- 
sacrifice in giving more than duty might require, 
the ‘‘systematic beneficence’’ of the church as a 
whole is far below the standard of New Testa- 
ment religion. How long shall it continue so? 
How long shall the Lord’s treasury be in want, 
while comfortable dwellings, and warm garments, 
and abundance of food, and yearly accumulations 
of wealth are seen among the Lord’s people? 
How long shall the Church of God appear like a 
beggar before the public? How long shall the 
nations sit in darkness because the followers of 
Jesus refuse to go and enlighten them, or send 
those who are willing to go? 

The responsibility rests largely with the minis- 


ters and elders to instruct the people and awaken 
their hearts. 

We call especial attention to the Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the General Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Systematic Beneficence, bound up in 
the volume of the church Boards. It is an able 
setting out of the facts of this great case, in care- 
fully compiled tables, and the lessons they teach. 
That report should be studied by every minister 
and session, and the light it gives should be re-. 
flected upon the congregations in our charge. 

Brethren of the Presbytery, the Lord looks to 
us to get the facts before the people. We are 
now at the beginning of the session for church 
offerings for the missionary boards, and now of 
all the year is the time to blow the trumpet in 
Zion. The General Assembly’s Committee call 
our special attention in two directions, and we 
would emphasize them before Presbytery, and 
ask ministers and elders to give their earnest 
thought to them until we see an uplift. 

1. The church needs to come up higher in the 
principle of consecration of our substance to the 
Lord. By thepreaching from the pulpit, by the 
distribution of literature, by taking the subject 
to God in prayer, the Church must come up to 
higher ground. 

2. The second point is in administration, in 
the weakness of the annual church offerings for 
the Boards. The societies of the church are in- 
creasing their gifts, but the church offerings 
have been decreasing, and the reason is that the 
collection is not made with thorough system. We 
recommend: (1) That all our ministers preach, 
during October if possible, on the subject of 
“The Lord’s Portion.’’ (2) That a Commit- 
tee of one elder be appointed in each session 
upon Systematic Beneficence. (3) That each of 
our young people’s societies be requested to ap- 
point, among their regular committees, one on 
Systematic Beneficence. (4) That this great 
subject, at an early date, and in connection with 
the sermon, be given the full time of the mid- 
week prayer-meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry H. Rice, Chairman. 


God’s Tenth. 


Doubtless those who love to give will be inter- . 
ested in the following extracts from the pen of 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D.: 

‘In touching the question of giving, we touch 
the most vital point pertaining to the consecra- 
tion and spiritual power of the church. In say- 
ing this, we speak from experience, as we cer- 
tainly speak according to Scripture. ‘Bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, ... . and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, 
if I will not open the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.’ Prayer, testimony, 
effort, self-denial—how often do we hear these 
duties mentioned as summing up and fulfilling 
the requirement of tithes. But ‘¢thes’ mean 
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money or other property of equivalent value; 
and the effusion of God’s Spirit is here made 
contingent upon bringing in these tithes, and 
paying up these dues toGod. The first tenth is 
wanted, not the dregs and leavings. ‘Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of you lay by 
him in store as God hath prospered him’ (I Cor. 
xvi: 2). Is this too much when we remember 
that we have as our exemplar One who, ‘though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that 
we, through his poverty, might be rich’? ‘Who- 
soever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he 
hath cannot be my disciple.’ 

“If any Christian who has never tried it will 
make the experiment, conscientiously following 
it through to the end, in prosperity and in ad- 
versity, we predict for him two surprises. He 
will be astonished first at the increased amount 
which he is enabled by this method to give to 
the Lord; and, secondly, at the increased spirit- 
ual and temporal prosperity which the Lord will 
give to him. For observe that here is an in- 
stance where the Lord actually makesa challenge 
to his people and sets up a test case, saying, 
‘Prove me now.’ Faithful and proportionate 
giving will be rewarded, first with superabundant 
spiritual blessing; second, with abundant tem- 
poral prosperity. Other things being equal, that 
Christian who opens the broadest outlet for char- 
ity will find the widest inlet for the Spirit. The 
promise of temporal prosperity is found in Prov. 
lili: 9, 10: ‘Honor the Lord with thy substance 
and with the first fruits of all thine increase; so 
shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses 
shall burst out with new wine.’ Another prom- 
ise: ‘Give and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down and shaken together, and 
running over, shall men give into your bosom’ 
(Luke vi: 38). Do we believe this? Test it.’’ 

The following is a clipping, and relates instances 
from a well-known life: 

‘‘Many years ago a lad of sixteen left home to 
seek his fortune. All his worldly possessions 
were tied in a bundle, which he carried in his 
hand. As he trudged, he met an old neighbor, 
the captain of a canal-boat, and the following 
conversation took place, which changed the 
whole current of the boy’s life: 

‘Well, William, where are you going? ‘I 
don’t know,’ he said, ‘Father is too poor to 
keep me at home any longer, and says I must 
now make a living for myself.’ ‘There’s no 
trouble about that,’ said the captain. ‘Be sure 
you start right, and you'll get along finely.’ 

‘‘William told his friend that the only trade 
he knew was soap and candle-making, which 
he learned at home. ‘Well,’ said the old man, 


‘let me pray with you once more, and give you 
a litttle advice, and then I will let you go.’ 
‘‘They kneeled down upon the tow-path; the 
dear old man prayed earnestly for William, and 
then gave this advice: ‘Some one will soon be 
It can 
I hope it may. Be 


the leading soap-maker in New York. 
be you as well as any one. 


a good man; give your heart to Christ; give the 
Lord all that belongs to him of every dollar you 
earn; make an honest soap; give a full pound; 
and I am certain that you will be a rich man.’ 

‘(William arrived in the city but found it hard 
to get work. Lonesome and far from home, he 
remembered his mother’s last words and those 
of the captain. He was then led to ‘seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness,’ and 
united with the church. He remembered his 
promise to the captain, and the first dollar he 
earned brought up the question of the Lord’s 
part. He said, ‘If the Lord will take one-tenth, 
I will give that.’ And so he did; ten cents of 
every dollar were sacred to the Lord. 

‘‘Having regular employment, he soon be- 
came a partner and later sole owner of the busi- 
ness when his partner died. He now resolved 
to keep his promise to the captain, making hon- 
est soap and full weight bars, and he instructed 
his book-keeper to open an account with the 
Lord, and carry one-tenth of all his income to 
that account. He prospered; his_ business 
grew; his family was blessed, and he grew rich 
faster than he hoped. He then gave two-tenths, 
and prospered more than ever; then three, then 
four, then five-tenths. 

‘‘He educated his family, settled all his plans 
for life, and gave all his income to the Lord. 
He prospered more than ever. 

‘‘This is the story of William Colgate, who 
gave millions of dollars to the Lord's cause, and 
left a name that will never die.”’ 


City Evangelization—III, 
Missionary and Tract Work. 
BY REV. JAMES WOODWORTH. 


While waiting for permanent work in the fall 


of 1863, I visited a mission Sunday-school that 


had been opened by some members of the First 
Congregational church, in a public school house 
on the western slope of Telegraph Hill. An in- 
vitation was received to preach, which I did a 
number of times, to a small congregation that 
had been gathered as a part of the movement, in 
a little hall on the corner of Dupont and Union 
streets, owned by a colored gentleman, now a 
reputed millionaire, whom I meet occasionally 
stll. This enterprise not long after grew into 
what is now the Green-street Congregational 
church. It is yet doing, largely, a missionary 
work. 

About this time I was placed in charge of a 
Bible class in connection with the Sabbath-school 
of the Howard church, then on Natoma street, 
the class consisting of young men. This led me 
into work as the city missionary of the church, 
to which position I was appointed by the session, 
through the influence of the Rev. Abbott E. 
Kittredge, the pastor, whose desire it was to 
have me thus engaged. In this capacity I made 
a thorough canvass of all that part of the city 
south of Market street, giving special attention 
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to the small streets, alleys and courts, as well as 
scattering houses, going to the extreme outskirts, 
which were reached at about Tenth street, and 
climbing the sand hills between the city and the 
old Yerba Buena cemetery, now the site of the 
City Hall, in search of Sunday-school children 
and non-church-going adults, who in those days 
were as_ plentiful as they are now. I also ex- 
tended my efforts to the portion of the city 
known as the water-front, lying east of Battery 
street, and that from the bay on the north, south- 
ward to Vallejo street, going also from time to 
time to the city and county hospital, then occu- 
pying miserable quarters at North Beach, and 
into the jail on Broadway, where it is yet. My 
written monthly reports, which were read at the 
prayer-meeting, I still have, and they give some 
interesting experience showing the blessedness 
and value of that kind of work in those earlier 
days. 

The retirement of Mr. Kittredge after a few 
months, leaving the church without a pastor, 
rendered a curtailment of expenses necessary, so 
that my services in this connection came to a 
close; but a reorganization of the City Tract So- 
ciety, for more aggressive and effective opera- 
tions, taking place about that time, I was ap- 
pointed superintendent, with the title of City 
Missionary, and proceeded to put the new plans 
into operation, as fully as could be done. The 
city was carefully districted, each district being 
subdivided and assigned to one of the churches, 
all the evangelical churches and their pastors 
being visited, in an effort to obtain volunteers in 
sufficient numbers to insure the visitation each 
month of every house, for the purpose of leaving 
tracts, holding religious conversation, gathering 
up Sunday-school scholars, and inducing the 
people to attend the Sabbath services. Quite a 
number of visitors were secured, many of whom 
did faithful and effective work, as was made ap- 
parent by their reports at our meetings, which 
were held monthly, and were very interesting 
indeed. The president of the Society was Rev. 
Joseph Rowell, who is still among us. 
movement Presbyterians were, as usual, at the 
front, the First church especially furnishing 
some of the most active workers, whose names 
would readily be recognized by many still living. 
After I left the Tract Society, which I did in De- 
cember 1865, to enter upon rescue and reforma- 
tive work, as secretary of the California Prison 
_Commission, which had just been organized, this 
work was continued by Rev. W. A. Tenney, 
until the formation by the Congregationalists of 
an association for more extensive operations, 
when it had to be given up, for lack of financial 
support; and now both organizations are extinct. 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ. 


The Outline Bible Club Course of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Sacred Literature enters upon its 
sixth year with the first of October. The sub- 


In this. 


ject for the year is one of peculiar interest, namely, 
‘*The Foreshadowings of the Christ.’’ 

The topic will at once suggest to the average 
mind a few isolated paragraphs from the Old 
Testament prophets, such as Genesis ili: 14-15, 
the Child Prophecies of Isaiah, and the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah. The course, as it is 
prepared by the American Institute, however, is 
a very different thing from the study of such in- 
dividual sections, though including them also. 
Beginning with Genesis the whole field of Old 
Testament history and prophecy from Genesis to 
Malachi is covered in outline. At the same time 
all the material is selected and arranged so as to 
bring out the first beginnings and the continual 
growth of the whole Messianic idea as revealed 
step by step in the history of Israel. Every 
prophecy appears in its own peculiar historical 
environment. Such an addition of life and color 
gives new and fresh conceptions to the minds of 
those long familiar with the Scripture passages, 
and brings to the new student a real gratification 
of the historical as well as the religious sense. 

The Institute has thousands of students from 
the young people’s societies of every denomina- 
tion, from churches, schools and isolated homes. 
The plan adapts itself to either club or individual 
study. The plan adopts itself to either club or 
individual study. It requires so little time (fifteen 
minutes a day) that no one who is interested 
need hesitate toenter uponthe work. All Chris- 
tians read some portion of the Bible every day. 
(This should be true if it is not.) Why not make 
this reading systematic by adopting some well- 
constructed plan? We should advise all who 
wish such help to address The American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Ill. Rev. Dr. Barrows is president and Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago University, principal of 
the Institute. 


A Better National Acquaintance. 


In these days of warm English friendship for 
the United States and appreciation of Americans, 
it is very interesting to read in ‘‘Glimpses of 
England,’’ a witty little book just published by 
Moses Coit Tyler, professor of American history 
in Cornell University: ‘‘An English university 
man, much given to hunting in wild regions, 
once consulted me about an intended visit of his 
for such a purpose to New York, and he asked 
me ‘how far out of the town he would need to 
go in order to find good kangaroo shooting.’ ’’ 
It is not less interesting to read: ‘‘Some time 
before the closing of the Civil war I knew an 
English clergyman to maintain, in the presence 
of a full drawing-room, that ‘in this American 
war they ought to give their sympathy to the 
Virginians, because Virginia was originally set- 
tled by the Pilgrim Fathers, the most heroic 
stock that went out of England.’’’ That was in 


the sixties; in 1898 John Bull has enthusiastically 
celebrated the Fourth of July! 
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Tbe Home Circle. 


The Master’s Touch. 


In the still air the music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skillful hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie! 


Spare not the stroke! do with us as thou wilt ! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, marred; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 


—Horatius Bonar. 


A Costly Affair. 


BY ELIZABETH fF. ALLEN. 


The new mistress of that brand-new house on 
Park avenue was tripping down the softly car- 
peted Queen Anne stairway, to her first break- 
fast in her own home. She had huriied down 
before her new husband (bless me, what spick- 
and-spanness !) to see that everything was in 
order; opening the door of the breakfast room, 
first; giving a loving, dainty touch to its shining 
array of bridal silver, and then hastening on to 
the library. The bride looked smilingly con- 
tent, and yet a trifle anxious, too; else, why that 
pucker between the pretty brows? And what 
was she looking for? Ah, here it is, a little sil- 
ver bell. She opens the door, and tinkles the 
bell sharply in the hall, while her color comes 
and goes. Almost immediately her domestic 
appears, having clapped a clean white apron on 
top of a checked gingham one of less immacu- 
late character. 

‘Sit down, Martha,’’ says the iady, still ner- 
vously. ‘‘Frank—I mean Mr. Winston—will be 
down directly, and we will have prayers.’’ 

But Martha was nervous, too; she took her 
seat on the edge of a chair that never was meant 
—I think—to be sat on, and edged this chair 
close to the wall. Then she pulled one finger 
after another, until she had cracked all her 


joints. Still Mr. Winston did not appear. 


‘*T’]i just tell you the truth, Mis’ Winston,”’ 
she burst out at last; ‘‘I don’t like this thing of 
comin’ to prayers. I’m a first-class cook, and I 
know I can give satisfaction in my meats and 
fancy breads, but I haven't been brought up re- 
ligious, and I don’t take to it.’’ 

‘‘ But would you have us take God's gifts like 
dumb brutes, Martha,’’ said the new ‘home mis- 
tress, her voice trembling with the effort it cost 
her, ‘‘and give no thanks ?”’ 


‘*QOh, I ain’t raisin’ any objections to prayers,’’ 
answered the cook, with the free-and-easy tone 
of an American-born servant, ‘‘fact is, I wouldn't 
think as much of you ef you didn’t have ’em; 
quality folks mostly does; but I feel queer, an’ 


like a fish out o' water, when I ain't in my own 
kitchen. 

‘« Very well,’’ said the new mistress a little 
hurriedly, for she heard Frank shut the chamber 
door upstairs, ‘‘T only ask you to try it for a 
week: after that you may do as you choose.’ 


‘‘Good morning, Martha,’’ said the gentle- 
man gaily, ashe came in. “ Well, Mrs. W., is 
my congregation ready ?”’ 

His tone was rather light, perhaps; but the 
new duty embarrassed him, and he took this al- 
together masculine way of hiding his embarrass- 
ment. Frank Winston never willingly made 
any one uncomfortable, though he was a care- 
less fellow, on the whole. Martha, for her part, 
was much impressed with his rich, sonorous 
voice, as he read with faultless elocution the 
story of the child Jesus, and still more so by the 
fervent and far-reaching petitions. But there 
was never a word more about her staying away 
from morning prayers; she allowed no domestic 
exigency to keep her away. One of the new- 
nesses enjoyed by the young wife was the shin- 
ing condition of her kitchen. Coming from the 
South, where the negro cooks held absolute 
sway in their domains, and where the old pots 
and pans had done service for a lifetime, Mrs. 
Winston had not imagined that a kitchen could 
be such a thing of beauty. She was always mak- 
ing the excuse of ‘‘trying a new recipe,’’ to 
spend a morning hour with Martha. And 
Martha, being essentially sociable, was well 
pleased with her company. 

Who is sick, Mis’ Winston ?’’ she inquired 
on one of these occasions. 

‘“Sick? I don’t know, I’msure; why do you 
think anybody is sick, Martha ?’’ 


‘*Didn’t Mr. Winston pray for him this morn- 
ing ?’’ asked the domestic in reproachful surprise. 
‘‘] thought he seemed mighty sort o’ anxious 
about the Lord raisin’ him up off his sick bed.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ agreed the mistress, hastily, ‘‘so 
he did.’’ But she had a secret, shame-faced 
consciousness that Frank hadn’t meant anything 
in particular by that well-rounded sentence about 
the sick and the afflicted. 

‘‘T wish you’d please ask Mr. Frank who it 
is, Mis’ Winston,’’ was Martha’s next startling 
request, ‘‘’ cause this is my afternoon out, and I 
thought I would take him a glass of that calf-foot 
jelly. That prayer has been running in my head 
all day; seems as if I wanted to do something for 
the poor fellow myself.’’ 

Mrs. Winston told her husband when he came 
home to lunch, and they joked over it a little, 
but with some constraint: 

‘‘Your maid takes morning prayers with un- 
comfortable literalness,’’ said the young man; 
‘‘ perhaps it would be better if we did the same. 
Oh, by the way, there is a sick man in our con- 
gregation, a man named Brooks, who broke his 
leg yesterday.’’ 


‘*Oh, well, that will satisfy Martha,’’ said Mrs. 
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Winston, eagerly; ‘‘I hated her to think—to 


know, that is—’’ 

‘* Yes, it would be a pity for her to know how 
little we think or feel what we say at prayers,’’ 
agreed her husband, honestly. . 


So Brooks the carpenter stopped this gap very 
well. Martha told him that he was prayed for 
at her house, and told Mrs. Winston that she 
had told him, and this time they joked still more 
faintly about it, and the gentleman said they had 
Brooks’ faith on their consciences now; Brooks 
wouldn't believe in their prayers unless they 
followed them up by more tangible help. Of 
course, the he!p followed. And now Mr. Win- 
ston began to have a livelier consciousness of 
what he did mean when he came with his morn- 
ing petitions tothe Almighty. But careful as he 
set himself to be, Martha’s next innocent bomb 
exploded in the heart of his affairs. The new 
house on Park avenue was getting ready for 
what its master called a ‘‘blow-out,’’ which sadly 
slang phrase seemed to mean a large entertain- 
ment; large, to judge from the days the mistress 
and maid spent stoning raisins and cutting up 
citron for fruit-cake. Martha entered heartily 
into the festive spirit of the occasion, and as she 
attacked the last green sugary lobe she preferred 
the request that the blinds in the back parlor 
should be left up, ‘‘just a teensy mite,’’ enough 
for her to see the assembled company. 


‘‘Of course, you shall see the people,”’ agreed 
her mistress gleefully, ‘if I have to walk them 
all round by the back windows myself.”’ 


‘*T specially wants to see Mr. Frank’s brother 
and his wife,’’ confessed Martha. ‘‘Susan Parks 
has been ‘lowing to me that they beat my folks 
for looks, and I’ve been ’lowing they don’t. So 
now’s my chance to git even with Susan.”’ 


But what wasthis? Mrs. Winston face flushed 
an angry color, her eyes looked forbidding, and 
the pleasant smile vanished from her lips as if a 
whirlwind had caught it. 


_**Mr. Winston’s brother will not be here, 
Martha,’’ she said stiffly, ‘‘nor his wife; they 
have both behaved very badly to us, and we 
never expect to invite them to the house.’’ 

Martha dropped the citron, and the knife, 
and her hands and her under jaw. Then she 
shut her eyes, and repeated in a clear imitation 
of Mr. Winston’s resonant tone, ‘‘Forgive us 
our offenses, O Lord, this day, even as we, 
obeying thy command and following thy blessed 
example, do this day strive to forgive all who 
may have offended or injured us.’’ 

Martha opened her eyes when she had fin- 
ished her quotation, and fell upon her citron 
vengefully. But she opened her lips no more 
that day, except in answer to a question. And 
when the little silver bell rang for prayers the 
next morning no Martha appeared. Mr. Win- 
ston waited a few minutes, and looked inquir- 
ingly at his wife: 

‘“We will have prayers without Martha this 


morning,’’ she said, hesitatingly; ‘‘I’ll see about 
it another time.’’ 

‘‘Is it one of her practical jokes on us?’’ 
asked the gentleman. 

But when inquiry was made, the domestic de- 
clined to come to prayers any more, and also de- 
clined to give her reason. Then Mrs. Win- 
ston confessed, with considerable trepidation, 
what had passed between them over the kitchen 
table; what if Frank should fly into a rage, and 
order Martha off on the spot? Just before the 
party, too! Mr. Winston looked red enough 
in the face, when he heard the quotation from 
himself, to have done even such a desperate 
thing as that; but he tried to meet it in his old, 


light way. 
‘‘See here, Letty,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve either 
got to get rid of this woman, or—or—’’ his 


voice suddenly lost its banter, and he spoke with 
great feeling, ‘‘ or we've got to set about living 
nearer to our prayers !’’ 


It was the evening of the entertainment at the 
new house on Park avenue. Mrs. Winston 
came shimmering into the kitchen with her 
pretty white-satin gown and slippers on; why 
not? There wasn’t a cleaner floor in her house. 
‘‘ Martha,’’ she said, shamefacedly, ‘‘I have left 
the blinds up in the back parlor, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ross Winston have promised to come 
early, so don’t miss seeing them.” 

‘‘Lord bless you, honey !’’ said the cook, her 
glumness disappearing like a snow wreath in 
April. The hired waiters from ‘‘ Bonsack’s’”’ 
stood around in their high-and-mightiness, and 
wondered what it all meant; but Martha knew, 
and the guardian angels of the new home, who 
had come unbidden to the feast, knew, and the 
reconciled kindred—though they had not heard 
the story then—knew how sweet and pleasant it 
was beginning to be for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in peace and unity. The family werea 
little late in coming down to prayers the next 
morning, after the ‘‘blow-out,’’ and when the 
husband and wife opened the library door there 
sat Martha waiting for them against the wall, in 
white apron, and radiant smile, and something 
very like tears in her old eyes. —Zhe Interior. 


The Beauty of Brotherhood. 


There are some men and women in whose 
company we are always at our best. All the 
best stops in our nature are drawn out by their 
intercourse, and we find a music in our souls 
never there before. —Drummond. 


A man must not choose his neighbor; he must 
take his neighbor that God sends him. In him, 
whoever he be, lies hidden or revealed a beauti- 
ful brother. The neighbor is just the man who 
is next to you at the moment. This love of our 
neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon of 
self.—George Macdonald. 
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EBildren’s Corner. 


The Little Cricket. 


What are you saying, 

You dear little cricket, 
Chirping so shrill 

In the dark green thicket? 
Piping and singing 

The whole night through; 
Don't you get tired 

And wet with the dew? 


I will try to be like you, 
You dear little cricket, 
Chirping away 
In the dark-green thicket. 
Whatever God bids me 
I'll do with my might, 
Though it’s only the singing 
A song in the night. 
—The Picure World. 


Novel Hallowe’en Sports. 


‘*The best place for such a merry-making is 
an old-fashioned attic which extends the entire 
length of the house,’’ advises Ruth Virginia 
Sackett when writing of ‘‘Hallowe’en Amuse- 
ments” in the October Woman’s Home Compan- 
ton. ‘‘The room should be lighted by candles, 
some burning in Jack-o’-lanterns having as gro- 
tesque and ghostly faces as it is possible to make, 
and others under bright shades. Let the decor- 
ations consist of autumn leaves and festoons of 
nuts; and it is really more enjoyable not to have 
the refreshments served in the usual way, but in- 
stead to have fruit, nuts, candies and sweet cider 
arranged in fancy dishes everywhere about the 
room, so that every one can help himself at any 
time he wishes. Remember that for this even- 
ing formality is to be laid aside, and that the 
more nonsense the more fun. When apples are 
eaten, save the seeds, so that you can try the 
‘apple-seed trick’ of sticking an apple-seed on 
each eyelid and naming each seed. The person 
whose name is given to the seed that sticks the 
longest will stick to you through life. Put three 
candles at an open window, each candle named 
for a sweetheart, and then watch and see which 
will puff out first, and show fickleness, and which 
will flicker and flicker in the breeze, and yet burn 
brightly the next moment, showing the one who 
will ever remain faithful. 

‘Instead of the Hallowe'en custom of sus- 
pending an apple by a string, hang a number of 
popcorn-balls, as many as there are guests, and 
at a given signal let each try to eat his corn 
without once touching his hand to it. Noone 
can imagine how hard it is until he has made the 
attempt; and no one can do it with a sober face. 
As the guests bid the hostess adieu, let her pre- 
sent them with five bay-leaves, with the request 
that before retiring they pin them on their pillow, 
one on each corner and one in the middle, giv- 
ing some name of the opposite sex to every leaf. 
The one of whom the sleeper dreams is the des- 
tined wife or husband.”’ 


A Dog of War. 


A hard-looking young colored man leaned 
against an awning-pole at a street-corner in 
Washington, says the Post, while a very ordin- 
arv cur sat at his feet. A crowd of people assem- 
bled, waiting for streetcars. Then the colored 
youth bestirred himself. 

“Look a-yeah, Nero,’’ said he to the now 
alert and tail-wagging cur, ‘‘what yo’ gwine ter 
do ef a Spanyud comes a-snoopin’ down de 
street ?”’ 

The words were scarcely uttered before the 
cur began to snap with a viciousness that seemed 
to say, ‘‘What I’d do to him would be a heap.’’ 
The crowd laughed and applauded the cleverness 
of the plebeian-looking pup. 

‘“‘Dat’s all right so fah,’’ went on the negro, 
again addressing the cur, ‘‘but what ah wants 
ter fin’ out is wheah all o’ dese yeah Spanyuds 
is a-goin’ t’ be by detime we gits froo wit’ ‘em.”’ 

The cur gave a mournful look out of his big 
brown eyes, toppled over on his back, and with 
his four legs sticking rigidly in the air, admir- 
ably simulated the immovableness of death. He 
even ceased his panting in order to render the 
exhibition more realistic. 

The crowd gave the poor, starved-looking cur 
a ‘‘hand’’ of surprise and appreciation, and halt 
a dozen or so of the men dropped coins into the 
colored fellow’s palm, admonishing him to see 
that the dog had a good supper. 


’ 


The Bird’s Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Out in the town of Evanston, Illinois, they 
gave the birds a special Thanksgiving dinner last 
year. How was it done? Why, one generous 
man, who loved birds, gave the city a present of 
ten whole bushels of wheat, just for the birds. 
All the little feathered people in Evanston came 
to that Thanksgiving dinner and ate their fill— 


and chirped their thanks for it afterward, you 
may be sure! 


People can easily take the sacred word ‘‘duty’’ | 


as a name for what they desire anyone else to 
do.— George Eliot. 


A Great Secret. . 


‘Ah, papa! I’m not going to tell,’’ said Lou, 

‘‘What a great surprise I have for you; 

It’s full of raisins, it’s good to eat, 

Itis frosted on top, and its nice and sweet; 

It begins with C, and it ends with E, 

And I made it myself for your birthday tea.’’ 
—Ex. 


His Choice. 
See, here in my hand is half a dollar 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 


Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Five bright new pennies all in a row— 
. Just one-half dollar and that one dingy! 
W hy, ef course,”’ little scholar said, “vou An cw 
I'd choose the pennies, if twasn’t stingy!”’ 
—Annie Hamilion DonneH in Youth's C Ompanion. 
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TBe Decidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


_Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at Ioa. m.and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


Giving. 

To give acceptably requires a sacrifice. This 
has been exemplified in many of our Presbyter- 
ials in the past year, and what has been the result? 
Benicia Presbytery was enabled to send out one 
of their very own, Dr. Alice Fish, and every 
one reading the OCCIDENT has had the pleasure 
and profit of the instructive letters she has written, 
telling of the good work being done at Seoul, 
Korea. This is only one example. 

In the last annual report of the New York 
Board is the following item: ‘‘It is to be noted, as 
a new departure in financial methods, that of the 
twenty-eight missionaries sent out during this 
year, the expenses of some two-thirds are borne 
by funds specially provided for the purpose, 
the entire support, in many cases, coming from 
a single church or individual or group of individ- 
uals.’’ In the Synod of California the same is 
true, as the following will show: 

Miss Minnie Baxter, Sao Paulo, Brazil, sup- 
ported by First church, Oakland. Miss Grace 
Russell, Oroomiah, Persia, supported by Brook- 
lyn church, East Oakland. Mrs. G. W. Fulton, 
Fukui, Japan, supported by Immanuel church, 
Los Angeles. Mrs. C. R. Callender, Lakawn, 
Laos, supported by First church, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Mary Hays Johnson, Efulen, Africa, sup- 
ported by Central church, Los Angeles, and 
Pasadena. Dr. Effie Bailie, Soochow, China, 
supported by Berkeley Presbytery and ‘‘In His 
Name’’ society of First church, San Francisco. 
Mrs. C. C. Vinton, Seoul, Korea, supported by 
Trinity and Calvary churches, San Francisco. 
Dr. Alice Fish, Seoul, Korea, supported by 
Benicia Presbytery. Mrs. J. N. Irwin, Ratnagari, 
India, supported by Stockton and San Jose 
Presbyteries. Mrs. Bickerstaph, Castro, Brazil, 
supported by San Francisco and Oakland Pres- 
byteries. Mrs. E. M. Haymaker, Guatemala, 
supported by ten-dollar shares from different 
auxiliaries. There is but one missionary sup- 
ported by an individual; that is Mrs. Laura Nay- 
lor, Kanazawa, Japan, sent out by the late Mrs. 
Douglass and whose support is still pledged by 
Mr. Douglass, of Santa Barbara. There must te 
others who might have this rare pleasure of a 
representative in a foreign land. Who will be 
willing to make the sacrifice, that we may have 
another missionary in Africa? Surely after hear- 


ing Mr. Bannerman and reading the Life of Dr. 
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Good, all hearts go out to that land of darkness. 

We all know what a grand work the Christian 
Endeavorers are doing; and now that Mrs. Hask- 
ins’ salary is all pledged, will they not take all 
the shares possible in the salary of Mr. Waddell 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil? 

Mrs. Fulton and Mrs. Johnson are at home 
taking well-earned vacations. The impressions 
they receive from the churches will either en- 
courage or discourage them, as they return to 
their fields of labor. We trust they will realize 
that those in the home land support them finan- 
cially and by their earnest prayers. Los Angeles 
has had the opportunity of hearing Mrs. Johnson, 
and no doubt the face to face greeting will be 
followed by new zeal and energy in the work of 
the different societies. 

There are still a number of special objects that 
have not been taken. Will not many societies 
who have not sent in their blanks decide upon 
some special line of work? So that at the close 
of the year we will be obliged to increase our list 
of special objects, and by so doing extend this 
good work and enlarge our field of usefulness. 

If a society would like a share in the support of 
a missionary, it can take Mrs. Haymaker of 
Guatemala. 

There is no more important field than Persia, 
and here we have a boys’ school at Tabriz that 
is only partly supported. Who can estimate 
the influence of these boys when they go from 
this Christian teaching among their own people? 
No society could do better than take an interest 


‘in this school. 


There is no more interesting work than that of 
the Bible women who carry the gospel into the 
homes, for what the home is, that will the nation 
be. {[n India there are several Bible women not 
supported. Shall they not all be taken? There 
are also several Bible men and Bible women 
among the young people’s work in Japan; also 
Sunday-schools and kindergartens. It is very 
necessary that the last two objects should be 
sustained, for impressions are made in these 
schools that can never be effaced; at an early 
age they accept the gospel teaching more readily 
than in later life. Our foreign Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. D. W. Horsburgh, has inform- 
ation in regard to all missionaries and special 
objects it is possible for her to obtain, and will 
gladly furnish any society with the same; but we 
must bear in mind, all workers in foreign fields 
are busy workers, and sometimes it is not possi- 
ble to hear very often. Will not every society 
and individual worker make some sacrifice in this 
last half of the year, that the gospel may be car- 
ried to those that sit in darkness? 

Mrs. H. C. Morris, Special Object Secretary. 


Of all the vanities and fopperies, the vanity of 
high birth is the greatest. True nobility is de- 
rived from virtue, not from birth. Titles, indeed, 
may be purchased; but virtue is the only coin 
that makes the bargain valid.—Azrton. 
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Woman's Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m._ Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 
be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixth street, Portland, 
Oregon. 


To all who are interested in the mountaineers 
—and everybody should be, since they ‘‘are our 
kin’’—these Carolina cullings will be entertain- 
ing and instructive reading. The following.are 
extracts from a letter written bya visitor at Wal- 
nut Spring where our own missionary (now Mrs. 
Laura Preston Campbell) was stationed. The 
writer says: 

‘It was dark and cold at 4:30 P. M., when I 
found myself on the Marshall station platform; 
and soon we began the long climb over a rough 
but beautiful road. Far below us, as we wound 
around and over the mountain, lay the French 
Broad river and the little ‘shoe-string town,’ 
Marshall (so called because it has only one street 
by the river side)—all in shadow. But now it 
was growing lighter, and a wonderful picture 
came to view as we rounded the mountain-top— 
beautiful mountains near us clad in gorgeous 
autumn dress; distant ranges, far, far away, were 
glorious, bathed in the October sunlight. Far 
over beyond the mountains we found the ‘sun 
still shining.’ We had but to climb to find it. 

‘‘T wish I could tell you about the fine school 
and the dear little Mission home here in the wil- 
derness. There are one or two frame houses in 
sight. The only cabin seen from the house is in 
process of building. In another, a little one- 
room log-cabin, which contained two beds, three 
chairs, a table and a wooden cradle, a little boy 
of five years lay dying. The terrible suffering 
was over, and heedless of all about him, the little 
fellow had remained many hours near tothe bor- 
derland. The mother, a strong, really fine-look- 
ing woman, wept no more, but sat by the open 
fire, holding a half-naked child in her lap. No 
light came into this home—this sad, sad home— 
the day we called, save through the open door 
and from the fire. All day long from over the 
mountain the neighbors had been coming to 
gaze in silence by the hour in the crowded little 
room, and leave only to make way for others. 
On Monday we all went up for the little funeral 
service. The box was made by a neighbor; Miss 


Preston gave the black cloth to cover and the 
white to line the little casket. On these occa- 
sions people come for eyerything—coats, hats, 
gowns, shoes, umbrellas, and once a red ribbon 
for a baby and perfumery for a man.’’ 


Mingled with the pathetic scenes—and there 
are many such—are some amusing incidents. 
The same writer gives a graphic description of a 
“‘sale,’’ 


“On Saturday I acted as clerk at the ‘fall 
opening.’ In the attic of the new school build- 
ing was placed the clothing which had come in 
barrels from the North, each article marked in 
plain figures. The hour was 9 A. M., for the sale, 
but by 7 A. M. the people began to appear and 
hang around in the cold, frosty, morning air. 
Don’t imagine that was a cash sale; tar from it. 
In Miss Preston’s book you will find kept a strict 
account of work done in and on the place, serv- 
ices rendered, chickens, eggs, wood, etc., for all 
of which the clothing sent by our good friends at 
home pays! Such a funny sight it was! Can 
you well imagine how strange twenty long, lean, 
lank mountain men and twice as many women 
and children must have looked in this low room, 
trying on hats and coats, looking at the different 
garments, discussing prices, etc.? What nice 
warm jackets could be bought for fifty cents’ 
worth of work! What good felt hats for ten 
cents; nice new gingham dresses all made for 
girls, twenty cents! Many of our buyers were 
pleased, knowing how much they were getting 
for their money, and others (so it is the world 
over) complained about paying twenty-five cents 
for a warm flannel dress waist on account of three 
littie moth-holes. One old woman walked up to 
the men’s felt derbys, and touching one with her 
long bony finger, said, ‘Them air hats are just as 
hard and coarse as:they can be!’ One little fel- 
low of eight years seemed happy in his derby 
hat, which sat well on his ears. He brought up 
the potatoes to pay for it in the afternoon.’’ 


The letters which Mrs. Campbell receives from 
her former pupils show us the love and esteem in 
which she is held. The children in this school 
are organized into a band called Willing Work- 
ers, in which they are much interested. They 
assist in the support of another school called the 
Point Rock school, which is cared for by the 
C. E.’s of the Presbyterial Society. Miss Mabel 
Moore is Miss Campbell’s successor; and we 
hope her name will become familiar to all our so- 
cieties. By way of an introduction, we quote 


from a recent letter while Miss Moore was away 
On a vacation: 


‘“‘T have enjoyed the rest until I came here 
(Charlottesville, Va.). I am attending a summer 
school of methods. There are some excellent in- 
structors and I have been enjoying the lectures 
—ain fact, everything except the heat. I have 
found many ideas which will be a help to me at 


. Walnut Spring. Yours in Christ’s work, 


‘‘Mabel Moore.’’ 
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Woman's Spnodical Societp 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


_ Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter street, 
San Francisco. | 


Miss S. Mabel Bigelow, Corresponding Secretary, 
3014 Buchanan street, San Francisco. 


This Synodical Society is the connecting link between 
the Woman's Board of Home Missions and the Pres- 
byterial Societies in the Synod of Californiay and the 
medium of communication between the two. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento street, 
on the Saturday following the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary, April and July, at 2P.M. All are invited. The 
annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Synodical Society of Home Missions of Califor- 
nia will be held in San Diego on October 2oth. 
It is hoped that every woman in the Synod who 
can attend will do so, that it may bea rousing, 
enthusiastic meeting. The doors are being 
opened wide, let us hasten to enter in and plan 
for the extension of the Lord’s work. 

Mrs. J. P. Pruteman, Rec. Sec. 

Mrs. W. ZT. Perkins, President. 


Home Missions in the Sunday-schools. 


The ‘‘Sunday preceding Thanksgiving’’ is so 
near now that every one connected with the 
Sunday-schools should remember that it is the 
day set apart by General Assembly for collec- 
tions for the Woman’s Board of Home Mis- 
sions. This year the general object assigned the 
Sunday-schools is the great mission school at 
Sitka, —but we in California are allowed to have 
a special object of our own,—one, too, that we 
can keep permanently. In former years our 
Sunday-school children have been asked to con- 
tribute to some school or field, a program on the 
subject has been given, the collection taken, and 
that was the end of it. The children never heard 
of the work to which they had contributed. May 
this partly account: for the fact that, in propor- 
tion to the number of churches in the Synod of 
California, so few Sunday-schools contributed 
last year to either Board of Home Missions? 

After correspondence with those at headquar- 
ters, we present the support of an Indian boy or 
girl (their names will be given later) to the Sun- 
day-schools for their permanent special object. 
Every superintendent will receive a pledge blank 
which he is requested to fill out, promising at 
least the collection taken on the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving to the Tucson scholarships. Those 
who do so and return the pledge to the Y. P. Sec- 
retary will receive two scholarship letters during 
the year, which can be read to the Sunday-school 
scholars, and thus keep “Ae/r work before them. 
Will not all who are connected with a Sunday- 
school think over this plan, and if it seem a wise 


one, discuss it with their superintendent and ask 
his co-operation? Ina last month’s OCCIDENT will 
be found something about the work of the Tucson 
school. 

The above is only half the plan, given first 
because Thanksgiving comes before Washing- 
ton's Birthday. The reasons that make definite 
work for the Woman’s Board desirable apply 
with equal force tothe Board of Home Missions. 
It has been arranged, therefore, that the Sunday- 
schools of California may have the support of 
Rev. James Hays, of Kamiah, Idaho, for their 
own special work. It is hoped that superin- 
tendents will pledge at least the collection taken 
on the Sunday morning preceding Washington’s 
Birthday (the day authorized by General As- 
sembly for contributions to the Board of Home 
Missions) toward his salary. Those who do so 
will also receive two letters a year giving an ac- 
count of what he is doing, and thus be able to 
keep their schools in touch with their own Board 
missionary. 

Mr. Hays is an Indian minister among the Nez 
Perces, and a splendid worker. While the 
amount of one’s gifts may not be a sure measure 
of his piety, still the two often correspond closely. 
During the last quarter the Kamiah church sent 
$51 tothe Home Board. Very good for an 
Indian church, is it not? Besides, the Christian 
Endeavor sent $11 and the Sunday-school $20. 
Now, in looking over the contributions to the 
Board trom our Sunday-schools, those that give 
as much as $20a year are the rare exception. 
This furnishes food for reflection. Last year 
there was a marked falling off in receipts from 
the California Sunday-schools. It is hoped that, 
with the added enthusiasm that will surely come 
from a more personal interest in home missions, 
this year will show as marked an advance over 
the highest point previously reached. 

The fourth number of Zhe Presbyterian Pointer 
will soon be out. Members of missionary com- 
mittees should know now if it has been of any 
help to their society. If not, it should be dis- 
continued. Will all who have an opinion on the 
subject, whether for or against, kindly express 
it frankly on a postal card and send it to their 
Presbyterial Y. P. Secretary? 

Grace H. de Fremery, 
Syn'l Sec. of Y. P. Work. 


We should better understand one another if 
we did not wish to compare ourselves with one 
another, —Goethe. 


The gospel of happiness is one which every 
one should lay to heart. Set out with the in- 
vincible determination that you will bear bur- 
dens and not impose them. Whether the sun 
shines or the rain falls, show a glad face to your 
neighbor. If you must fall in life’s battle, you 
can at least fall with a smile on your face.— 
Wellspring. 


‘began its mad dance with death. 
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Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Isaiah’s Call to Service (Isaiah vi 1-13). 
LESSON IV. October 23, 1898. 
GOLDEN Text: / heard the voice of the Lord, say- 


ing, Whom shall I send, and who will go forus? 
Then said I, Here am TI; send me. (Isaiah vi: 8.) 


I—Introduction. 

727 

2. EVENTS IN JUDAH FROM THE DEATH OF 
JOASH. 

Amaziah succeeded Joash and reigned four- 
teen years (796-782). He recovered Edom, 
which had rebelled in the time of Jehoram. 
Elated by his victory, he foolishly provoked 
Joash of Israel (whom he supposed to be too 
weak to cope with him after the exhausting wars 
with Damascus) to a needless encounter, and 
was effectually beaten by his more powerful ad- 
versary in a single battle (Bethshemesh). Joash 
took Amaziah prisoner, captured Jerusalem, de- 
stroyed part of the wall and plundered the tem- 
ple. The subsequent murder of Amaziah by his 
own subjects was probably due to the disgust 
which they felt over the defeat caused by his 
rashness. His son Uzziah (782-737; called Az- 
ariah by the writer of Kings), like his renowned 
neighbor, Jeroboam II, found his opportunity to 
mend the fortunes of his country in the decline 
of the Assyrian Empire (see Lesson XI, 3d 
Quarter). He subdued the Philistines, rebuilt 
the seaport of Elath, and built up an extensive 
trade with Arabia and India. He fortified Jeru- 
salem and increased the standingarmy. Hewas 
fond of agriculture and had numerous flocks and 
herds, for whose protection and sustenance he 
built towers and dug cisterns in the wilderness. 
Under his rule Judah became the strongest king- 
dom inthe West, and its aid was indispensable 
to the other states in their effort to hold their 
ground against Assyria. Uzziah was ambitious 
of leadership; and the last year of his reign (738) 
he sent an army, as it seems, to co-operate with 
Hamath, whose territory was threatened: The 
allies were beaten. A crushing blow must have 
fallen upon Judah, for Jotham, who immediately 
succeeded to the throne, was as timorous in the 
matter of opposing Assyria as Uzziah had been 
bold. He refused to participate in any Anti- 
Syrian movement. When Jotham died, his son 
Ahaz (735-715) adopted the same policy, and 
gained thereby the ill will of Israel and Damascus. 

3. AFFAIRS OUTSIDE OF JUDAH. 

After the decease of Jeroboam II (740) Israel 
Menahem was 
on the throne at the time of Isaiah’s vision, but 
he died soon after, and the kingdom, already 
mortgaged to Assyria (see II Kings xv: 19 f), 
passed to his son Pekahiah. But just now (737) 
Tiglath Pileser was busy conquering the Medes 
and (736-5) the Armenians. This allowed time 
for the western malcontents to foment rebellion. 


Pekah, a usurper, slew Pekahiah and seized the 
throne of Israel, and united with Rezon of Da- 
mascus, a kindred spirit, in a grand scheme to 
consolidate the Westland against Assyria. The 
cautious Jotham, as we have seen, stood aloof. 
A preliminary raid upon Judah by the allies in 
his reign was followed, in the days of Ahaz, by 
a more systematic attempt to coerce Judah (see 
Isaiah vii: 1-9). For the crisis now impending 
Jehovah was preparing a man. 

4. ISAIAH. 

Of his family history we know nothing save 
that his father’s name was Amoz. His familiar- 
ity with kings and courts give color to the sup- 
position that he was of princely blood. He was 
a young man at the time weare now considering, 
and his career was vet before him. His charac- 
ter was noble; his moral convictions profound; 
his spiritual tone was lofty and sustained. His 
thoughts were majestic and his manner of expres- 
sion artistic and beautiful. He was poet, patriot, 
prophet, and statesman. He studied politics 
closely. He beheld the movements of the na- 
tions in all-comprehending view. He recognized 
the greatness of Assyria and foresaw the fate of 
nations that incurred its vengeance. It was prob- 
ably due chiefly to his influence that Jotham and 
Ahaz adopted their policy of non-resistance. 
Isaiah was anxious for the future of the state, 
now depleted in its resources and honey-combed 
with corruption. While he was worshipping in 
the temple and deploring the death of the king, 
whose achievements had been Judah’s pride, the 
earthly sanctuary faded away, and in its place the 
prophet saw the heavenly palace and enthroned 
therein he beheld Israel’s Undying King. 


Il, Explanatory Notes. 


1. King Uzziah died: Apprehension usually 
followed the death of an oriental king. JZ saw 
the Lord: The word here (Adhonaz) is the ordi- 
nary term for ‘‘Lord’’ in the sense of sovereign. 
He is afterwards called ‘‘Jehovah,’’ and in the 
New Testament he is identified with Christ (John 
xii: 41). His train filled the temple: The am- 
ple robes filling all the lower space were the sym- 
bol of his glory. 

2. Seraphim: Mentioned only here. The 
word is elsewhere used in the singular to denote 
a poisonous serpent (Num. xxi: 6). The root 
signifies ‘‘to burn.’’ The seraphim may origi- 
nally have symbolized the lightnings that accom- 
pany a theophany (Psalm xviii: 14). The later 
Jewish theology regarded them as angels. Their 
attitude indicated readiness for service. Cover- 
ing the face was a sign of reverence; covering 
the feet a sign of modesty. Putting the two 


terms, ‘‘stood’’ and ‘‘did fly’’ together we have 
_ the hovering motion by which each seraph main- 
tained his position in mid-air. 

3. Cried: Lit. ‘‘kept calling” in antiphonal 
song. Possibly one-half sang the trisagion, 
‘“Holy, holy, holy,’’ while the other half sang 
the response, ‘‘The whole earth is full of his 
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glory.’’ The repetition of the word ‘‘holy’’ is 
for emphasis. Zhe Lord of Hosts: The word 
here is not ‘‘Adhonai’ (Lord) as in verse 1, but 
“Jehovah.” This is the personal name, which 
the American revisers wished to transfer to the 
English version instead of the inadequate term 
‘‘Lord.’’ The Hosts are (1) the armies of Israel, 
(2) the heavenly bodies, or (3) the armies of 
angels. Zhe whole earth is full of his glory, R. 
V. margin, ‘‘The fulness of the whole earth is 
his glory’’: Asa material creation and as the 
scene of human history, the earth is a theater for 
the display of the divine glory. 

4. Posts of the door: ‘‘Foundations of the 
threshholds’’ (R. V.), or passibly the jambs 
which supported the lintels. Shook: At the 
peals of héavenly music. Smoke: From the in- 
cense kindled at the seraph’s breath, as some 
think; but others take it as a symbol of the dark 
side of God’s character—his avenging justice. 

5: Unclean lips: Inability to take part in the 
song of the seraphim awakens the consciousness 
of moral pollution. 

8. Whom shall Isend? Thecharacter of the 
mission is not indicated. Here am J; send me: 
Self-dedication following purification. 

9. Goand tell this people: What follows is 
not to be understood as the substance of the mes- 
sage, but rather as indicating its effect. The 
people will not heed the faithful preaching. 
Voluntary closing of the eyes will be punished by 
judicial blindness. 

13. According to the R. V. the verse reads: 
‘‘And if there be yet a tenth in it, it shall again 
be eaten up: as a terebinth, and asan oak, whose 
stock remaineth when they are felled; so the 
holy seed is the stock thereof.”’ This rendering 
is to be preferred. The devastations and de- 
portations will be of frequent occurrence. The 
first ray of light breaks out in the last part of the 
verse: ‘‘The holy seed is the stock thereof.’’ 
There is an imperishable remnant despite the 
successive destructions of the tree and its shoots. 


Ill. Lesson Points. 


1. Central thought. The vision of God: its 
blessed effect in disclosing the supreme object of 
worship, awakening self-knowledge, revealing 
the source of forgiveness, inciting to service, and 
sustaining the soul in times of despondency. 

2. Crises in human life afford occasion for di- 
vine revelations. 

3. The lips are a moral thermometer. 

4. The highest in heaven share in the work of 
redemption. 

5. ‘Isaiah got no ‘call’ in our professional 
sense of the word. After passing through the 
fundamental religious experiences of forgiveness 
and cleansing, which are in every case the indis- 
pensable premises of life. with God, Isaiah was 
left to himself.’’—Prof. George Adam Smith. 

6. Self-surrender does not say, ‘‘Send me 
here,’’ or, ‘‘Send me there,’’ but, ‘‘Send me.’’ 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


CBristian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


Go or Send. (Acts xvii: 1-10.) 


Topic for October 23. 
(A Missionary Meeting. ) 


The ‘‘broad views’’ needed to-day are a more 
comprehensive idea of the kingdom of God. We 
must make our vocabulary larger, mean more 
by our prayers, and take more of the earth into 
our duty. The word progress has become a 
very fascinating term, and many seem to use it as 
if there were some magic in it, and its frequent 
recurrence in their conversation a proof of their 
personal advance. But the real progress for the 
Christian consists chiefly in going out farther and 
farther into the world with God, and sharing 
more completely with him the work he is doing 
in bringing all human beings to love and serve 
Jesus Christ. If any Christian Endeavorer can 
hear any human being in this world crying, 
‘(Come over and help,’’ and not straightway 
seek to go forth in response, as Paul did when 
he heard that man in Macedonia, the less he says 
about being progressive, the better. Paul was 
not only an ‘‘up-to-date’’ man, but he was up to 
any date. His quick response to thecall for help 
from the manacross that sea was a _ twentieth 
century idea; and there are a good many in our 
own day who are now two thousand years be- 
hind Paul. He had no fear of going too far 
from home to help men into the knowledge of 
the Savior. If the record we have of him is any 
indication of the way he would handle present 
questions, were he making a speech about the 
Philippines he would not sneer at missionary 
effort there and predict the unworthy conduct of 
the missionary’s descendants. He certainly was 
more progressive and ‘‘up-to-date’’ than that. 


The Christian idea of neighborhood is not de- 
termined by distance; it is moral contiguity. 
What Christ has done for me has made every 
man my neighbor who needs my aid, and whom 
I am in any position to help. It makes little 
difference in the essential fact in what land that 
man is or to what nation he belongs, or his rela- 
tive position to me. Indeed he may be my 
enemy without changing my obligation to render 
him assistance. That is the gospel; that is the 
example of our Master; that is the service to 
which we are called. 


Hence we are all missionaries. The reason 
you and I are not out upon some foreign field of 
Christian labor is that as missionaries our ap- 
pointment is distinctly here at home, ‘‘having 
been forbidden of the Holy Spirit to speak the 
word in Asia” or anywhere else, excepting just 
here. If our relation to our Lord is what it 


ought to be, we do not go because he has bid- 
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den us stay; others do not stay because the 
Spirit has bidden them to go. This as to our 
personal labor. 


There are other ways in which we may be all 
over the world. There is very much in a culti- 
vated interest in all that takes place in other 
lands in the advance of God’s kingdom. Who 
can measure the moral effect of the interest 
taken by the people everywhere in our war with 
Spain. So with God’s war upon evil; to with- 
hold our interest from the Christian battles in 
other lands is a contribution to the other side of 
the conflict. It is affording aid and comfort to 
the enemy. Little as we may think it to be, it 
is no small thing to cultivate a lively interest in 
God’s war in all parts of the world. We may 
also put ourselves into far-off fields by our habits 
of prayer. The same faith that is good for any- 
thing, in the next pew or next house, is valuable 
for the country across the sea. If we expect God 
to hear our petition for some choice friend or 
near neighbor, there is no reason why the same 
result will not follow our supplications for those 
faraway. God's treatment of our prayers does 
not depend upon the extent of our knowledge of 
what we pray about, but more upon the sincerity 
of our faith in what we ask himto do You and 
I may not be able to take tours around the world 
in person, but is it not a shame if our prayer- 
habit does not girdle the world trequently? 


There is another way of putting ourselves all 
over this world; itis by the judicious use of money 
in Christian service wherever the warfare is go- 
ing on, or ought to be waged. We Christians 
ought never to speak of ‘‘contributing’’ to the 
‘missionary cause,’’ as if it were some enterprise 
apart from ourselves which we are kindly assist- 
ing. It is not so at all. It can never be so. 
‘‘We are God’s fellow-workers.’’ Africa, Asia 
and the islands of the sea are in our field just as 
truly as the church we attend. If our money is 
due to our church, it is also and as truly due in 
the farthest point on this earth. Jesus has no 
foreign fields. To him no places are distant. 
If our partnership with him is of the right kind, 
the same will be true of us. Money is some- 
times compared to the cargo and prayer the boat 
we send it in. Some pray well for other lands 
and so have a good boat, but it is tied up at the 
dock for they never supply it with a cargo. 
Some give money but never pray for the work 
across the ocean; so there is no boat of their own 
to deliver the cargo. Blessed is that Christian 
Endeavorer who reads and prays and gives. To 
him the field is the world, and he is all over it. 
And wherever he may live, who can tell from 
what part of the earth his largest returns may 
come. 


Look not upon thine own loss, but look be- 
yond. 


Recent Science. 


Ammonia gas is an irritant poison, and two 
recent deaths in England resulted from mucous 
membrane inflammation due to inhaling ammonia. 


The genus Filaria, that of the thread-worms, 
has been credited at different times, according 
to Dr. G. Archie Stockwell, with more than a 
score of species, many of which are due to error, 
and about all of the others there is much to 
learn. The most notable are the Filaria san- 
guinis hominis, the F. Guinense, and the F. lota 
or conjunctiva. The first named, comparatively 
common in the Orient, reaches a length of three- 
fourths of an inch or more, and infests the circu- 
lation, being often unnoticed, but in numbers 
checking the flow of lymph, and producing pain- 
ful glandular enlargements, abscesses, etc. The 
Guinea worm, found not only in Africa but in 
the Philippines, and even in the West Indies, re- 
sembles a horse hair, often three or four feet 
long, penetrating the muscles, and sometimes 
causing dangerous ulcerations. The F. lota is 
found only under the conjunctiva of the eye, is 
about an inch long, and, whilean African worm, 
is not confined to negroes, as was formerly sup- 
posed. A white victim, an English woman, dis- 
covered a filaria in one eye through a pricking 
sensation, and afterward would notice it wander- 
ing over the eye beneath the conjunctiva, raising 
a ridge as it passed, and even crossing the nose 
to the other eye, remaining always invisible dur- 
ing cold weather after the lady’s return to Eng- 
land. It was finally removed from the left eye. 


A singular fact, and one that has long held up 
to the chemist the possibility of winning fortune 
and the gratitude of the human race, is that one 
of the world’s greatest needs is fixed nitrogen, 
although each square yard of the earth’s surface 
is pressed down by about seven tons of free 
nitrogen. Only in the fixed form of ammonia 
or nitric acid does the nitrogen serve as food for 
plants. In this form, Sir William Crooks pointed 
out at the recent British Association meeting, our 
need is felt more and more each year, as the 
consumption of the nitrogenous grains—espe- 
cially wheat—is increasing at an alarming rate, 
while the land is becoming exhausted, the fixed 
nitrogen lost in the sewage carried to the ocean 
being valued at $80,000,000 a year, and the 
chief source of new supply, the nitrate of soda 
beds of Chili, is wholly inadequate. Electric 
fixation is theremedy proposed. Crooks showed 
in 1892 that at a high temperature nitrogen is a 
combustible gas, burning in a strong induction 
current with a powerful flame and the formation 
of nitric and nitrous acids, and from later experi- 
ments he concludes that the 12,000,000 tons of 
nitrate of soda soon to be required annually can 
be supplied electrically, and, with such cheap 
sources ot electricity as Niagara Falls, at a cost 


that even now would probably be less than that 
of the Chilian fertilizer. 
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Literature of the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 


promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 
ary Editor. ] 


Magazines. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber is on our table. As the opening article W. 
Z. Ripley contributes a supplementary paper to. 
his series on '‘The Racial Geography of Europe,’’ 
relating to Russia and the Slavs, and showing 
how the result of contact and conflict of the Rus- 
sians and the Asiatics has been to generate a 
type fitted to protect the marches of Europe 
against barbarian onslaught, and perhaps to force 
European civilization among the barbarians of 
Asia. Under the heading ‘‘Evolution of High 
Wages from Low Cost of Labor,” Edward Atkin- 
son, reviewing the effect of improvements in the 
methods of production in raising wages, predicts 
the ultimate suppression of war by the evolution 
of the forces of commerce. ‘‘Plant Life in the 
Canary Islands’’ is picturesquely described by 
Alice Carter Cook. -Prof. C. Hanford Hender- 
son considers ‘‘The Place of Manual Training in 
a Rational Educational System.’’ He would 
make it an integral part of education, in the 
shape of ‘‘well-directed work so arranged as to 
develop the whole organism, and bring out the 
moral and esthetic and emotional and bodily 
sides of life quite as thoroughly as the intellect- 
ual.’’ ‘‘The First Half Century of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science’’ 
is reviewed by Prof. Daniel S. Martin, and cer- 
tain features of its work are noticed in the Edi- 
tor’s Table. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. Fifty cents a number; $5 a year. 


With the first number for October, Zhe Living 
Age, which for more than fifty years has been a 
favorite with American readers, appears in a new 
and attractive dress. The familiar cover is to be 
retained, but it has been newly engraved and 
otherwise modernized. Zhe Living Age, being 
a weekly magazine, actually gives a larger 
amount of matter each month than any of the 
monthlies. Thus Harfer’s Magazine contains 
172 pages each month; Zhe Century, 160 pages; 
Scribner’ s Magazine, 128 pages; and Zhe Adlan- 
tic Monthly, 144 pages; while Zhe Living Age 
gives each month from 280 to 344 pages, accord- 
ing as there are four or five issues. Florence 
Bell’s ‘‘Plea for the Better Teaching of Man- 
ners,’’ in this issue, will be profitable to all who, 
as teachers or parents, have anything to do with 
the training of young people. 


American Monthly Review of Reviews for Octo- 
ber contains an article by Gen. A. B. Nettleton, 
entitled ‘‘The Man at the Helm,’’ in which the 
attitude of President McKinley in the late war 
is discussed. Dr. Shaw reviews Dr. Moritz 


Busch’s memoirs of Bismarck,:and many Bis- 
marck cartoons are reproduced from European 
Lieutenant John A. Parker gives 


journals, 


‘Some Lessons of the War from an Officer's 
Standpoint.” Dr. Shaw ably discusses the 
Dreyfus case, what peace ineans to Russia, the 
reopening of the Soudan, and the attitude of the 
Spanish people toward peace. 


In the Atlantic for October, the Anglo-Amer- 
ican question is treated from the American side 
by Hon. Carl Schurz, and from the English side 
by Albert V. Dicey, the jurist. Both the dis- 
tinguished authors substantially agree in desiring 
an international friendship between the two 
countries, but without any hampering or entan- 
gling alliance; in healing all present differences, 
and in arbitrating future ones; and thev look 
forward hopefully to the benefits that will conse- 
quently ensue, to the peace and happiness of the 
whole world. Another article of vital impor- 
tance is a discussion by Horace N. Fisher of our 
new foreign policy, in which he traces the history 
of the past policies of our own and European na- 
tions, showing how each generation must act for 
itself in new situations. The brilliant and char- 
acteristic Carlyle letters are continued. In ‘‘Buds, 
Flowers and People,’’ Bradford Torrey describes 
in his best fashion a trip among the mountains of 
North Carolina—a most picturesque and beauti- 
ful region. Professor Newcomb in his reminis- 
cences takes the reader to Paris during the Com- 
mune. Woodrow Wilson sketches entertain- 
ingly and instructively the character of William 
Bagehot, the noted English publicist; and Irving 
Babbitt depicts that of George Sand as-revealed 
in her recently published correspondence with 
de Musset and Sainte-Beuve. 


A new era is marked among women’s maga- 
zines by the October Woman’s Home Companion 
for the wide scope of thought and research cov- 
ered by its leading articles. Notable among 
these is Forrest Crissey’s practical insight into 
the work of ‘‘The Hull-House Sacial Settle- 
ment,’’ which is profusely illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Some interesting theories of the social 
changes likely to be wrought by our Jate war 
with Spain are advanced by John Gilmer Speed, 
and Hezekiah Butterworth contributing to the 
series, ‘‘Child-Training by the Froebel System,’’ 
reviews the great work being accomplished by 
Kindergarten Homes. There are other interest- 
ing papers and stories; and the pages devoted to 
housekeeping, cookery, fashions, etc., have 
strong and timely features. Published by Mast, 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio; fifty 
cents a year’ five cents a copy; sample copy 
free. 


The Cambridge edition of Tennyson’s poetical 
works, edited by William J. Rolie, is promised 
from the Riverside press on the 1st of October. © 
The greatest care has been taken to have the 
book on the literary side as perfect as Tenny- 
son’s poems themselves, and on the bookmaking 
side, although the volume contains over goo 
pages, a thin opaque paper is used. 
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Fifty Dollars or Fifty Cents. 


There is on the borders of the Connecticut a 
small town which, though weak and feeble, still, 
with the help of a ‘‘home missionary society,’ 
supported a minister and maintained regular 
divine worship. About the time when it became 
necessary to pay the minister’s salary, there 
moved into the place a man who gained his liv- 


ing by carting coal, and by other similar labor. — 


It was noticed that this man was very regular in 
his attendance at church, and was never absent 
from the prayer-meeting, but from a pecuniary 
point of view was not considered important. 

It was a custom, when the salary was due, for 
one of the deacons to collect all he could from 
the people, and then get the balance from the 
home missionary society. In accordance with 
this custom, one fine morning Deacon A., a man 
of considerable means and considerable penu- 
riousness, started forth, subscription paper in 
hand, to see how much he could squeeze out of 
the parish for the support of the minister. The 
first person he met was the above-mentioned 
coal-carter, moving along the road with a cart- 
load of that material. The deacon considered 
within himself that it might be worth while to ask 
him to contribute, seeing that he was a good sort 
of person and every little helps, and so accosted 
him with, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. B., are you will- 
ing to give anything toward the support of the 
pastor?’’ at the same time handing him the paper. 
The man stopped, stood thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment or two, drew a pencil out of his pocket, 
and with his dirt-begrimed hand he headed the 
list with the sum of fifty dollars. 

The deacon was so taken by surprise that he 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his eyes, 
and thinking the man had made a mistake, and 
not wishing to take the advantage of him he 
asked him, ‘‘Did you not mean that for fifty 
cents?’ The coal-carter turned, drew himself 
up to his full height, and with great earnestness 
replied: ‘‘I do not value the gospel at fifty cents 
a year.’’ 

The answer placed the case in a new light. 
The deacon went immediately to the pastor, re- 
lated the incident, and said: ‘‘If that man can 
give fifty dollars I can give five hundred.’’ The 
same spirit actuated the rest of the parish on hear- 
ing the story, and in a few days the salary was 
raised by the people themselves without the ne- 
cessity of applying for outside aid. 

Reader, it becomes you to consider the ques- 
tion suggested by this incident. At how much 
do you ‘‘value the gospel’? for upon the answer 
may depend your fate for eternity. If by a whole- 
souled Christianity you prove that you have con- 
secrated time, influence, money —all that you 
have and are, to the service of the Master, at 
that dread hour all will be well. But if not, then 
this question, may well startle you. for, according 
to your valuation of Christ here will be his valua- 
tion of your services there. — Zhe Free Methodist. 


Fine Mechanism. 


Prof. Robert H. Thurston of Cornell Univer- 
sity announces that Mr. P. T. Dodge of New 
York has presented to the museum of the Sibley 
College of Engineering what is probably, for its 
size, the costliest piece of machinery ever con- 
structed. This is the Paige typesetting machine, 
the one in which Mark Twain sunk a lot of 
money. It consists of 19,000 pieces, controlled 
by a keyboard, and handles ordinary type, set- 
ting, justifying and distributing the matter, and 
leading it also when required. It is believed to 
be one of the most beautifully ingenious pieces 
of mechanism as well as the costliest. The trou- 
ble with it commercially is that it is too ingen- 
ious, and although perfect in operation, cannot 
be built for sale. Of course most of the two 
millions of dollars this, the original machine, is 
estimated to have cost, was used in the incessant 
changing and remaking in which years were 
spent. The machine occupies a floor space of 
11%4x3% feet, and its highest point is 6% feet 
from the floor. The weight is a little less than 
5,500 lbs., and it runs without a perceptible vi- 
bration. Mr. Dodge says, ‘‘I consider this ma- 
chine, although valueless from a commercial 
standpoint because of its great expense, one of the 
most remarkable of all mechanical productions. 
Considering its great complexity, its perfection 
of design and workmanship, the many novel me- 
chanical movements contained in it, and the pre- 
cision with which it runs, I think it has no 
equal,’’ 


Of Frances E. Willard. 


The sunshine of her lavish commendation 
magically transformed the most undeveloped in- 
dividuals. She drew out the best that was in 
each for the good of all. Difficulties vanished 
before her imperturbable good nature and con- 
tagious humor. Opponents were placated and 
jarring factions reunited. Her’s was a lubricating 
influence. She effaced the sharpness of differing 
view points with the ointment of loving grace. 
Little differences grew unimportant in the light 
of one who lived and taught the precept, ‘‘In es- 
sentials, unity, in non-essentials, liberty.’’ . . . 

When opposition to her methods forced her to 
relinquish the hard-won, high position as dean of 
the Woman’s College, Evanston, she calmly 
said, though grief tugged at her heart-strings: 
‘‘T will not waste my life in friction when it can 
be turned into momentum.’’ With the sweet- 
ness and simplicity characteristic of all great na- 
tures, Miss Willard was ever ready to put her- 
self in the place of others; to profit by past mis- 
takes; and to acknowledge when she was in the 


wrong.— Jane A. Stewart, in Christian Intellt- 
gencer. 


‘Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
- Down the lowliest ways, if God wills it so.”’ 
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CHAS. M. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings. —£d. } 


The California Sunday-School Association. 


This organization, now in its thirty- 
fourth year, is one of the strongest 
powers for good in our religious 
work. From time to time, as the oc- 
casion demands, special objects are 
pressed upon the minds and hearts of 
the Sunday-school army of this State 
for consideration by this Association. 
The special object now before all 
Sunday-schools throughout the State 
and the world is the days of universal 
prayer for the Sunday-school cause, 
October 16th and 17th. The Sun- 
day-school officers are asked to have 
their pastors present the cause in 
their sermons that day if possible. 
The important theme of ‘‘The Relig- 
ious Training for the Young’’ should 
be the subject of the morning dis- 
course, and if the ‘‘Home Class De- 
partment’’ can be presented, with 
‘The Value of Regular and System- 
atic Bible Study’’ in the evening, 
with special prayers in the Sunday- 
school and by the workers in their 
homes, at their family altars and in 
their closets, we are sure that great 
good will come from the observation 
of the day and that greater power 
and interest will be felt throughout 


the entire State during the months to 
come. 

On Rally Day many Sunday- 
schools used the programs prepared by 
the Association for this occasion; and 
the generous collections given were 
sent to county Association treasurers, 
to help make up the apportionment 
which the counties had pledged to 
the State work and to carry on the 
work in their own county. It would 
be most gratifying if the schools ob- 
serving the day for prayer for Sun- 
day-schools who did not observe As- 
sociation Rally Day and give the col- 
lection would give their contribution 
that day to their county Associations. 


The Home Department opens up a 
large field, strengthening the Sun- 
day school in its weakest place. 
Each denomination now publishes its 
own literature, which can be obtained 
of the Coast denominational publish- 
ing houses, and no Sunday-school 
can say that it is at its best or doing 
a complete work without having a 
Home Department. The simpleness 
of the plan commends it to all Sun- 
day-school workers. It and the 
Normal Training Department are 
under efficient superintendents. 

Mr. Charles M. Campbell of Sac- 
ramento is the active and energetic 
president. His term of office is being 
marked by an unusual amount of efh- 
cient work. The long-dreamed-of 
time when the State could have a 
field worker has come, and with him 
a State Sunday-school paper. 


Ministerial Union. 

Mr. George W. Dickie of the 
Union Iron Works, one of the mas- 
ters of construction and a chief builder 
of the Oregon, addressed the San 
Francisco Ministerial Union Monday, 
October roth, on the subject, ‘‘Is 
Naval Power, Commercial and Mili- 
tary, Necessary to the Future Devel- 
opment of the United States ?”’ 

The attendance was larger than 
usual on account of the reputation of 
the speaker and the general interest 
in the subject. 

After some appropriate and quite 
felicitous words of introduction, Mr. 
Dickie remarked that there has been, 
within a few months, a noticeable 
change of sentiment with regard to 
the necessity of the United States be- 
coming a naval power. This change 
has been brought about largely 
through the results of the war with 
Spain. In this war, said the speaker, 
the behavior of our ships has been 
such as to elicit the admiration of the 
world. The Oregon in her recent 
voyage stands alone and at the head 
on the list of great voyages made by 
battleships; and this is the more re- 
markable, since the ship was capable 
of returning and repeating the 
achievement without extensive re- 
pairs. 

He said, coming back to the main 
subject, that the generation now act- 
ive has been chiefly devoted to build- 
ing great railroads on land, but the 
indications now are that the next will 
be more concerned as to ships for 
the ocean. We must developa pow- 
erful navy and a creditable merchant 
marine if we would hold our own and 
gain the supremacy of the seas. To 
do this, what other nations have done 
must be achieved—great plants must 
be constructed, and the best skill 
available developed or secured. Ten 
years ago, he said, our naval artists 
were in the rear guard; now they are 
easily ahead. The best modern type 
is the battleship, as torpedo boats are of 
little real service now. Thefirst need 
of the navy of the future is battleships, 
then crusiers. We need new and 
better seaboard laws, and new and 
better free harbors, exempt from 
municipal taxation. One thing is 
certain, said the speaker, as a nation 
we have sailed out om deep water if 
not info deep water, and we need 
strong ships to defend us. 

At the close of the address a rising 
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vote of thanks was accorded the writer 
of the paper. 

The next paper will be by Rev. E. 
L. Burnett; subject, ‘‘Some Unnec- 
essary Burdens Ministers Have to 
Carry.”’ 

At the meeting on October 3d,_ 


Rev. John Hemphill, D.D., was. 


chosen president for the ensuing 
term, Rev. E. L. Burnett vice-presi- | 
dent and Rev. James Woodworth 
secretary and treasurer. 

Committee Notice. 

The Synodical Committee on San 
Francisco Theological Seminary is 
hereby called to meet in San Fran- 
cisco at 920 Sacramento street (Oc- 
cidental Board Rooms), at2 P. M., 
Monday, October 17th, 1898. 

F. R. Farrand, Chmn. 
Notice. 

Delegates to Synod at San Diego 
are requested to immediately notify 
Mr. NatR. Titus, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, of their inten- 
tion to be present, and also whether 
they prefer to stop at the hotel or 
private boarding houses at the rates 
quoted in this issue of the OCCIDENT. 


(See page 30. ) 


Oregon. 

PORTLAND, TZhird.—A_ congre- 
gational meeting was held September 
22d and three elders elected, —Elders 
Chambers and Hofer to succeed them- 
selves, and R. F. Ayers to take the 
place of the late W. H. West. Quar- 
terly communion was observed by a 
large congregation on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 2d. The Sabbath-school was 
fortunate in securing as its superin- 
tendent Mr. C. W. Kimball, who 
has so ably conducted the music dur- 
ing the first year. The Boys’ Brigade 
has re-organized for the winter; about 
twenty-four boys are receiving train- 
ing as Christian soldiers. Rev. J. E. 
Snyder, our pastor, has arranged a 
series of especially interesting lectures 
on the biography of the Bible, these 
lectures to continue during the winter. 
Mrs. Dr. Chambers will arrange for 
special music on these occasions. 


Mt. TABOR AND SELI.Wwoop.—As 
the result of the improvement in busi- 
ness, the suburb known as Mt. Tabor 
has received a number of newcomers, 
some of whom are Presbyterians who 
have taken hold of church and Sab- 
bath-school work, and the outlook is 
brighter thanit has been for some time 


beauty. 
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past. “Rallying day” was observed | 
with much enthusiasm and a large at- 
‘tendance. Rev. Andrew Boyd, of 
Seattle, preached at Mt. Tabor for 
the pastor (Rev. W. S. Wright) on 
September 11th, it being a sacra- 
mental service, and also in the Sell- 


wood church in the evening. Both 


sermons were of a high order, and 
delivered in a way which made a deep 
impression upon the hearers. Bro. 
Boyd is just now open to an engage- 
ment, and any Church looking ‘for a 
pastor should consider itself fortunate 
in securing him. With the assistance 
of Rev. J. E. Snyder of the Third 
church of Portland, the pastor is just 
beginning a series of meetings in the 
-Sellwood church which, so far, have 
been well attended and promise much 
good. 

KLAMATH ‘‘com- 
ing events cast their shadows before,”’ 
we must prepare for a hard winter, as 
the snow began to fly on the last day 
of September. On the morning of 
October 3d everything was white 
with snow. The peach and plum 
trees, laden with fruit, golden and 
purple, half hidden in the green foli- 
age, and all sprinkled with snow, 
were very pretty. For once the 
poplars lost their stiffness, the snow- 
tipped bows bending so gracefully as 
to transform even them into things of 
The pastor has been giving 
monthly ‘‘picture talks,’’ which are 
well attended; and all seem inter- 
ested. Our evening congregations 
are always larger than at the fore- 
noon service. We were warned on 
every side that this field ‘‘was an 
awiul hard one’’; but we are disposed 
to think that ‘‘the lines have fallen to 
us in pleasant places; yea, we have a 
goodly hertage.’” We hope to have 
one more glimpse of the outside 
world—to meet with the brethren at 
Presbytery and Synod, encourage one 
another in the Lord, and then return 
and be snowed in until next spring. 

W. H. D. 


ASHLAND.—The fall work in the 
Ashland church has opened with 
bight promise. The recent com- 
mumnion service was largely attended, 
and refreshing. There were sixty at 
the preceding prayer-meeting; and 
there are usually sixty or seventy at 
the C. E. meeting. The Juniors are 
also doing a wide-awake work. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a ser- 


les of evangelistic services under the 


leadership of Rev. E. A. Holdridge. 
These services will be held about 
November tst-15th. The pastor, 
Rev. F. G. Strange, will soon enter 
upon the twelfth year of his pastorate, 
and has much to encourage him in 
the work. No pastor ever had a 
more loyal and appreciative people. 
The town of Ashland is growing, and 
the outlook is in every way hopeful. 


LA GRANDE.—The work here 
is in a most gratifying condi- 
tion. Our pastor, Rev. R. M. 
Hayes, for his vacation took a 
trip up toward Alaska, and returned 
in excellent health and spirits. The 
first Sabbath after his return he gave 
a resume of his labors on this field for 
the past four years that he has been 
with us as follows: Number of com- 
municants when he came to the 
church, 37; added by profession, 
122; by letter, 43; baptized adults, 
47; baptized infants, 45; officiated at 
funeral services, 105; Marriage cere- 
monies, 32; monies raised for all pur- 
poses, $5,663; the church is united 
and prosperous. At a congrega- 
tional meeting held September Ist, the 
largest ever held in the church, the 
united voice was for the continuance 
of the relations that now exist be- 
tween pastor and people. We have 
also one of the best Sunday-schools 
in Eastern Oregon. 


California. 

On the coming Friday, October 
14th, Mrs. I. M. Condit has the fifth 
anniversary of her Chinese King’s 
Daughters, the only Chinese Circle 
in the United States The exercises 
will be public, and will be attended 
in the Chinese church, 911 Stockton 
street, San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO—77rinity.—Rev. 
J. G. Schliemann, chaplain of the 
20th Kansas regiment, preached Sab- 
bath morning of October 9th. His 
theme, ‘‘The Living Christ,’’ was 
well outlined, and some excellent 
thoughts were portrayed. The young 
people’s meeting was particularly an 
interesting one, the topic being ‘‘Pa- 
triotism.’’ An interesting letter was 
read from the boys in Manila. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE.—Through 
the generosity of Mrs. Nettie F. Mc- 
Cormick and sons, of Chicago, IIl., 
the College is to have a laboratory 
building. This will be used chiefly 
for chemistry and physics. We ex- 
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pect to have the building ready for 
use in a few weeks. Students and 
faculty are delighted with this contri- 
bution to the efficiency of the college. 


PLEASANTON.—On Sept. 3oth a 
reception was given in the church to 
the pastor, Rev. R. Logan. It was 
under the auspices of the Y. P. S. C. 
E., who had a most excellent pro- 
gram prepared for the occasion. 


Los ANGELES.—The address of 
Pres. Guy W. Wadsworth of Occi- 
dental College is changed to 1831 
Pasadena avenue, and church con- 
nection from Immanuel to Highland 
Park. 


PALO ALTO.—The autumn com- 
munion service was held on ‘last 


Sabbath. The instaflation of- three 
elders— Mr. D. L. Sloan, Profs. 


Griffin and Stearns of the faculty of 
Stanford University—added to the 
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interest of the occasion. The hearts 
of the pastor and people were cheered 
by the reception of ten new members, 
making the addition of sixty persons 
to the membership since the begin- 
ning of the present pastorate, less 
than a year ago. 


SAN DiEGoO, First.—Rev. P. E. 
Kipp returned October 1st. On the 
following Sabbath he preached to a 
full house. The midweek prayer- 
meeting was also more largely at- 
tended than usual. It was our 
monthly missionary meeting. We 
are looking for a large increment of 
spiritual power from the meetings of 
Synod. We pray not only for a 
rich blessing upon our coming guests, 


but that they may leave a rich bless- 
ing behind them. May we not ask 
all our brethren within the bounds of 
Synod to join us in this request? 


MARYSVILLE.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, October 4th, we had a church 
rally, the object being to get the 
church into shape for the fall and 


winter work. For the purpose of se- 
curing a large attendance, at the re 


quest of the pastor, the ladies pre- 
pared a free supper. After some 
appropriate remarks by the pastor, 

reports were read by the secretaries 
of all the different organizations, in- 

cluding the session and Board of 
Trustees. These were brief and to 
the point. and elicited considerable in- 
terest. The exercises were inter- 
spersed by music from the church 
male quartet. A large committee 
was appointed to look after the social 
interests of the church and to provide | 
for some special needs. Some choice 
entertainments will be given during 
the falland winter. This meeting de- | jj 
veloped the fact that church taxes are 
a great burden in this State. The ll 
pastor is interesting himself in the 
passage of an act exempting all 
church property to the extent of two 
hundred feet frontage, with buildings. 

If pastors throughout the state would 
take hold of the matter, it is believed | 
that such a bill can be passed. 


MeERCED.—Our pastor, Rev. H. 
B. MacBride, has returned from his 
summer outing, and services have 
been resumed. All the church or- 
ganizations have settled into the or- 
dinary grooves. The Sabbath-school 
and C. E. meetings are well attended. 


DANVILLE.—We have had an un- | 


‘usually interesting communion sea- | 


son. Meetings were held each even- 
ing of the week previous. Half-hour 
preyer-meetings preceded the gen- 
eral mass-meeting, the women meet- 
ing in the church parlors, the men in 
the main auditorium. Much interest 
was manifested, particularly in the 
women’s meeting, many taking part 
who have never done so before. The 
meetings were conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Lyons of Haywards, whose 
words were impressive; and as each 
evening passed,a more spiritual feeling 
was manifested and many hearts were, 
we know, quickened. Our commun- 
ion Sabbath morning wasa very beau- 
tiful one. Of the seven who arose to 
take the vows binding them to a life 
devoted to Christ, five were young 
people from the Sabbath-school. 


FRESNO.—The work here prog- 
resses well. Thirty-three members 
have been added to the church dur- 
ing this year, and six adults, besides 
several children, baptized. The peo- 
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P. S.--Ask your pastor about the 


books. 
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ple have made to the pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Eccleston, a gift of a bicycle, 


and the ladies’ aid society has given 
slumber 
robe, representing much time and 


to Mrs. Eccleston a silk 


labor. 


VALONA.—On October 2d _ this 


church received five members, mak- 
ing fourteen since January, nine on 
examination and five by letter. 
Monthly meetings of the members 
have been instituted. An evening 
Bible class was opened by the pastor 
at his home on August 3d. It was 
publicly urged that no one join the 
class who did not mean to study dili- 
gently. The pastor was astonished 
at the response to his invitation. 
Twenty-three persons, of the leading 
people of the community, came to- 
gether. The quarterly report on 
September 29th showed all bills paid 
and $12.50 in the treisury. 


LIVERMORE.—The quarterly com- 
munion service was held on October 
2d, when four persons were received 
by letter and two on profession. One 
adult and two infants were baptized. 
The annual offering for foreign mis- 
sions was received at this time. A 
general interest is felt in our church 
in the cause of missions, as was shown 
by the number contributing. 


FALL RIVER MILLs.—Rev. D. M. 
Marshman, pastor-elect of this church, 
brought his family from North On- 
tario, Cal., a few weeks since, and is 
now settled in the village. The 
church is growing slowly from its 
small beginning three years ago, and 
has passed but one of its quarterly 
communions since then without some 
accessions to its membership. It has 
not lost a member by withdrawal, and 
only one by death. 


Pope VALLEy.—Our church here 
continues to show evidence of its 
vitality and growth. Theattendance 
at regular services and also at Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the evening is in- 
creasing. The Sabbath-school is 
improving in attendance, and in in- 
terest and scholarship. It has done 
better financially and in every respect 
since moving into the new church. 
The mid-week prayer-meeting is sus- 


tained by the young people and the 
It has a number of faithful 
attendants. The young people gave 
a free social October 5th—a short 
program, games and lunch. The 
large number of young people pres- 


church. 


ent were delighted and encouraged 
by the presence and happy remarks 
of our pastor. We expect to have a 
social soon to finish paying off the 
debt on the church. 


BouLDER CREEK.—Oct. 2d was 
communion day with us, and we re- 
ceived one member by letter. Rev. 
A. Eakin, our former pastor, con- 
ducted the services. Rev. Geo. R. 
Bird has accepted this field as stated 


supply. 


PLACERVILLE.—On Sept. 24th the 
choir gave a very beautiful praise 
service in the evening. We have had 
an instructive and profitable lecture 
on the ‘‘Tabernacle,’’ by Prof. Cru- 
zen. Our C. E. meetings are very 
good and well attended; new mem- 
bers are added at each business meet- 
ing. The Sunday-school is prepar- 
ing a Christmas box to be sent to the 
Alaska school. 


SouTH BERKELEY,—Rev. A. J. 
MacMurtry closed his labors with our 
church September 11th, having sup- 
plied the pulpit most acceptably for a 
year, leaving the church in a good 
shape to continue its progress in the 
future. Rev. H. H. Dobbins has 
been secured as supply for the ensu- 
ing presbyterial term, and began his 
work on the 18th inst. He will be 
greatly aided in the work by his 
daughters, who are efficient and 
faithful in all departments of Christian 
effort. The Christian Endeavor soci- 
ety, whose regular meetings had not 
been held during the vacation months, 
has been reorganized with good pros- 
pects of a successful term. It is pro- 
posed soon to take active steps to se- 
cure a building upon the site recently 
purchased for a home for the church. 


The Next State C. E. Convention. 


The Oakland Endeavorers are al- 
ready planning how to take care of 
the State Convention to meet there 
next June. That the Oakland ’99 
|Committee has lost no time in get- 
ting down to hard work was clearly 
shown at its first meeting. A per- 
manent organization was promptly 
effected, officers elected and general 
plans discussed for making the con- 
vention the best California has ever 
had. Those constituting the com- 
mittee are J. C. Suter, chairman; C. 
‘a Lyon, reception; A. H. Breed, 


finance; H. T. Kellogg, halls; Wm. 
Nat. Friend, registration; F. A. Web- 
ster, entertainment; A. B. Wastell, 
decoration; R. B. Gaylord, usher: 
A. M. Benham, music; Harry Hil- 
lard, pulpit supply; Miss Julia Fra- 
ser, press; Miss Edith Beekman, sec- 
retary. The Bible used by this com- 
mittee was used by the ’97 commit- 
tee in all its meetings, including 
those in connection with the Interna- 
tional Convention. It was given to 
the Alameda County C. E. Union. 


Utah. 


The address of Rev. Dr. S. E. 
Wishard is changed from Salt Lake 
City to Ogden. 


The fondest anticipation in a 
woman’s life is when she is 
looking forward to the com- 
ing of the sweet and ten- 
der little bundle of hu- 
manity that will sorae 
day call her mother, 
It is a pity that this 

oyful expectancy 
ever be 
clouded with 
solicitude and Age 
dread of the 4am 


physical ordeal 

which matern- 

ity 1n- volves. 
ere is no need 


of this excess- 


ive anxiety if 

the prospective 

mother will avail 

herself of the 

health - sustaining 

power of Dr. Pierce’s 

Favorite Prescription 

taken early during the 
expectant period. 


The special organs and 
y nerve-centers pertaining to 
maternity are directly fortified 
and reinforced by this wonder- 
ful ‘‘Prescription.’’ It- gives 
the mother genuine, ma 
nent strength, capacity and cheerfulness. 
It renders the ordeal of motherhood abso- 
lutely safe and comparatively easy; insures 
against subsequent relapse and prostration; 
romotes ample and healthful nourishment 
or the child and endows it with natural 
constitutional vigor. 

For nearly thirty years Dr. Pierce has been 
chief consulting to the Invalids' Hotel 
and Surgical Institute of Buffalo, N. Y. Any wo- 
man may consult him either personally or by 
letter free of charge, and with absolute assurance 
of ving sound, practical advice from the 
highest professional authority. By enclosin 
twenty-one one-cent stamps to pay the cost o 
matling only, she will receive a paper-bound copy 
of Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illustrated book, 
‘*The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ 
or a handsome cloth-bound copy, for thirty-one 
stamps. 

Mrs, Fred Hunt, of Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., says: ‘I read about Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription being so good for a woman with 
child, so I got two bottles last September, and 
December 13th, I had a twelve-pound baby girl. 
When I was confined I was not sick in any way. 
I did not suffer any pain, and when the child 
was born I walked into another room and went 
to bed. I never had an after-pain or any other 


pain. This is the eighth child and the lar 
of them all.» ' = 
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Nevada. 


ELKO.—DEAR OCCIDENT: To-day, 
October 4th, is our jubilee. We have 
paid off the last of the manse debt, 
which leaves the Elko church en- 
tirely free; while a great deal of time 
and money have been spent from our 
congregation for the Red Cross soci- 
ety. Ten soldiers have gone from 
Presbyterian homes. Our _ pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell of Skyland, Cal., 
has been with us but a few months, 
but during the time the church has 
grown and the work is built up. 


Carson City.—During the sum- 
mer months our Sunday-school grew 
so very much smaller that a special 
appeal was made that we make Rally- 
ing day a genuine radly. The result 
was most gratifying; for as we com- 
pared the school of that day with the 
school for all the past summer months, 
we saw that there had been some 
effectual rallying done. The mem- 
bership was almost doubled! Not 
only was the attendance doubled, but 
the offering more than tripled; and 
we sent a portion to the Board of 
Freedmen. 


Arizona. 


PHOENIX.—Rev. Dr. McKinney, 
the beloved pastor, for six years, of 
this church, has been forced to re- 
sign on account of ill health. He 
has removed with his family to South- 
ern California, where he will make 
hishome in the meantime. No pastor 
has yet been secured to take up the 
work. This is the only self-support- 
ing church in the Territory. 


“Blessed are the Dead Who Die in the 
Lord.’’ 


Mrs. Anne Jane, wife of Alexander 
Duncan, died peacefully September 
23d, 1898. Shewas bornin County 
Tyrone, Ireland, and lived a life of 
rare beauty and usefulness for seventy- 
four years and three months. New 
Orleans was the early home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Duncan, and there three of 
their children were born. Her _ pas- 
tor in that city was Rev. William A. 
Scott, D.D., afterwards pastor of 
Calvary church, San Francisco, 
among whose members she was num- 
bered at the time of her death. They 
cune to California in 1853, and made 
‘‘Duncan’s Mills,’? on Russian river, 
one of the notable places on the Coast 
in those early days. 

From long acquaintanceship and 
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Established 780. 


TRADE-MARK. 


‘‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and forpurity and honest worth is unequalled.”’ 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


BAKER & CO.’S x 


— Medicul and Surgical Journal, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


experience the writer can testify to 
the kindness and hospitality ever 
found in that home, and to the gentle 
ministry of that devoted friend of our 
Lord and Savior and his ministers 
who became her guests. For many 
years they provided a hall for public 
worship, gave generously to supply 
those about them with the privileges 
of the Gospel, and labored faithfully 
to sustaina Sabbath-school. Funeral 
services were held in the ‘‘Strath- 
more,’’ San Francisco, their home 
during recent years. 

The tribute of her pastor, Dr. 
Hemphill, to the life and character of 
a noble Christian woman, a faithful 
and loving wife and mother, was 
beautiful, touching and just. He was 
assisted by a friend of the family, who 
long ago found a welcome in her 
home, enjoyed. her warm-hearted 
hospitality and could earnestly testify 
to her love for the Master and His 
church, and for all who needed sym- 
pathy and help. 

Jas. S. McDonald. 


Synod of California. 


The annual session of the Synod of 
California will be held in the First Presby- 
terian church, San Diego, on Thursday, 
October 20th, at 7:30 P. M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, the Rev. William M. Hers- 
man. A special rate of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip to any attendant 
on the sessions of Synod has been pro- 
cured on all California divisions of the S. 
P. R. R. system and the S. F. and N P, 
C. R. Company. 

From Los Angeles to San Diego a spe- 
cial round trip rate of $3 for a// attendants 
has been procured on the Santa Fe rail- 
road, good going Oct. 19th and 2oth only, 
and returning within 30 days. No 


— 


cate required, Corres 
from other Southern 
this line. 

The P. C. S. S. Co. will give their 
usual ministerial recognition on their 
steamships from all California ports, and 
all others a round-trip rate of one and one- 
half regular fare; paying full fare going 
and taking a receipt and having this en- 
dorsed the same asin case of railroads. 

Proper blanks will be furnished to all 
members of the Synod by mail, and to 
others on application to the Stated Clerk. 
Ministers should procure half fare per- 
mits that cover the entire distance to Los 
Angeles through the local S. P. R. R. 
agent, if on that line, and if not, by ad- 
dressing Mr. T. H. Goodman, San Fran- 


ndingly low rates 
alifornia points on 


Secure that Bible without Money. 


For a few hours’ pleasurable employ- 
ment, introducing to some of your neigh- 
bors and others Elliptic Needles at Io 
cents for a large assortment. You only 
have to sell three dozen, and the Bible is 
yours. This is a good opportunity for 
every man, woman, boy or girl to get a 
Bible (publisher’s price, $4.50) for a little 
time spent in aiding Martin DeGarmo 
Company to introduce their Needles. See 
advertisement. 
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For thirty years the STANDARD of EXCELLENCE. 
The Leader in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine. 


Don’t fail to see it 
before buying a 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS. 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. Send for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St., south side, nr. 6th. 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 3 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 1s the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Co, 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm willl pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
theuse of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed iu m 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D., : 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


cisco. Ministers not living on the lines of 
the S. P. R. R. will please procure their 
usual half-fare ministerial rates to the 
point where the S. P. lines are touched. 
Other attendants will use the special rate, 
for which a blank will be furnished by the 
Stated Clerk on any of thelines. Attend- 
ants from Nevada will be obliged to pay 
the regular fare where there are no spe- 
cial round-trip rates until a point is 
reached where the special rates are ob- 
tained. Entertainment will be furnished 
at first-class places for one dollar per 
diem. Address Mr. Nat R. Titus, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, 
City Auditor’s Office, San Diego, Cal. 


Wo. S. YounG, Stated Clerk. 
247 East 30th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTICE. OF MEETINGS. 
Presbyteries. 


BENICIA, October 19th, 7:30 p. m., San 
Diego, Cal, First church. 

STOCKTON, October 18th, 7:30 P. M., 
Fowler, Calif. 

SACRAMENTO, October I9, 2:00 P. M., 
San Diego, Calif, First church. 


It is for active service soldiers are 
drilled, and trained, and fed, and 
armed. That is why you and I are 
in the world—not to prepare to go 
out of it some day, but to serve God 
in it now.—Henry Drummond. 


Why are the Americans good 
fighters? Because they are Schley 
as a fox; strong as Sampson; fight 
with Merritt; Miles of men. What 
more Dewey want? 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world, Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


Bousebold. 


UNCLE SAM’S PEACE BANQUET. 


Table Talk publishes the following 
very clever menu for a ‘‘Peace Ban- 
quet’’: 


MENU. 
SOUP 
Philippine, with Don Dumplings 
FISH 


American Whale with Sammy-did-it 
Sauce 


ENTREES 


Hobson’s Choice Merrimac Fritters, San- 
tiago Sauce 
Spanish Victories with Madrid Stuffing 
Vesuvius Balls, Earthquake Sauce 
Viscaya Giblets, Oregon Sauce 


PIECE DE RESISTANCE 


Hail Columbia Pluck, with Yankee Doo- 
dle Trimmings 
Wine, Bottled Port 


DESSERT 


Morro Punches 
Havana Puffs with Whipped Wind, a la 
Blanco 
Deweyberries with Manila Ice Cream 
Thirteen-inch Crackers, Powdered 
Cheese 
Vesuvius Cough-ee 


Note.—Uncle Sammy will please not- 


ice that, in constructing his \/aine-new, 
Table Talk has remembered his old one. 


Goop LEMONADE. —Good lemon- 
ade, says an experienced writer, is 
one of the most perfect drinks ever 
devised. I can hardly understand 
why it is not in daily use instead of 
tea or coffee, and why it does not 
drive out every kind of alcoholic 
drink. Perfect lemonade is made as 
follows: For a quart take the juice of 
three lemons, using the rlnd of one of 
them. Carefully peal the rind very 
thin, getting just the yellow outside; 
cut this into pieces and put with the 
juice and powdered sugar, of which 
use two ounces to the quart, in a jug 
or jar withacover. When the water 
is just at a boiling point, pour it over 
the lemon and sugar, cover at once, 
and let it get cold. Try this way 
once, and see if it is not delicious. — 
Farm News. 


That was a wise spiritual counselor 
who said: ‘‘If you want to get near 
God in prayer do not go far from 
him the rest of the time.”’ 


Don’t parley with wrong. 


The lamp-chimney Index 
is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. | 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


Quiet Home For Families 


HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 


Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. 


F. O. JOHNSON. 


PROPRIETOR. 


H. LeBARON SMITH 
The American Tailor. 


320 BUSH STREET, 


Above Montgomery. 


15 per cent off to Clergymen. 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery, and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat, 


Y.M.C. A. BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 
Office Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


Tel. Black 2521. 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated and “‘Blaud” stamped on each Pill 
E.FOUGERA4G&CO.,N.Y. All Druggisst 
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Just for Gun. 


Countess— A female cashier. 

Has its strong points—Old cheese. 

Distant relatives—Aristocratic ones. 

Creditable proceedings—Opening 
an account. 

An ancient but pretty custom— 
That of blushing. 

Humbug—A bug that always preys 
upon the unwary. 

The bunko man does his best to 
make farming pay. 

Love—A_ game, 
which is often a tie. 


A lass!—The favorite interjection 
of the love-lorn youth. 


The man who lives for himself alone 
hasn’t much to live for. 


The rear rider on a tandem may 
be said to second the motion. 


A little flour by any other name 
would no doubt smell as wheat. 


The hen can give any stage man- 
ager points on realistic settings. 


When women meet they gossip, 
and when men meet they go sip. 


Most carpenters may be said to be 
possessed of beaming countenances. 


Cheek—Something a man has a 
great deal of when it covers an acher. 


The doctor’s bill is about the hard- 
est dose the patient has to swallow. 


The stepping stone in front of a 
saloon leads to success—for the 
owner. 


‘‘A fitting tribute’’—‘“You have 
such a beautiful figure,’’ remarked 
the modiste. 


An Englishman says his child re- 
minds him of a stove, because he is 
little ’eater.’’ 


the result of 


kept 


You 
The 
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...oinger Sewing Machines... 


have been steadily improved in manufacture, 


PROGRESSIVE 


constantly up to date and abreast with 


Time; always attaining higher excellence in 
design, construction and artistic finish. 
Compare these machines with any other; 


investigate the experience of their users. 


will find them the best in every point. 
best is always cheapest in the end. 


EET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


14 and 16 
Kearny Street 


Formerly 427 Kearny 


Have you ever considered how needful it is to 
take the utmost care of your eyesight? You can- 
not do this, however, without the practical aid 
of a scientific optician. 

Therefore consult the Berteling Optical 
Co., the Oldest Establishment on the Pacific 
Coast. 


Try—m W.H. WISEMAN 
Wholesale aud Retail Dealer in 


COAL, 


1711 Sacramento St., nr. Polk, San Francisco. 
SUTTER 151. 


Mail or Telephone Orders delivered promptly 
in any quantity. 


and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


SMITHS 


CASH STORE 


25, 27 Market St.. S. F. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. nie Send for 
Vatalogue. The C.8. BELL CO., Hillsboro, G. 


THE GENUINE 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD” 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


etc. 
Sold only in original bottles of 100 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. 


YOUR NAME 24dress. if you 


have 
will tead what T'send you. RHEUMATISM 


to convince you that Rheumatism of all kinds 
and in all stages can positively be cured by 


PHOSPHOROUS WATER. 


J. G. CHOWN, AGENT, 
901 POWELL ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


BUCKEYE, BELL FOUNDRY 


Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone CHURCH BELLS 


Cheapest for 
teed 
and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


Fully Guaran 


[ME LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


BELLS 


ST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Send for Price and Catalo 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL 


ORE, MD. 


to Restore 
iseases 
BOc, and $1.00 at D 


This BIBLE to any- 

FREE! one who UF sell at 
10 cents each, (regular price 25c), 
8 Doz.of our Ladies’ Sewing Com- 
panion which contains fn!! varie- 
ty of elipticlarge-eyed NEEDLES 

es, ool, Yarn " 

This is a Divinity Circuit, self 
renee ‘S. 8. Teacher's ref- 
erence BIBLE. Text conforms ex- 
actly totothe Oxford Teachers’ 
edition, containing the celebrated 
Oxford Teachers’ Helps together 
with complete series of newmaps 
i}!ustrating the geography of Pal- 
estine and the surrounding coun- 
trics from the carlicst times, and 
m embodying the mest recent dis- 
coverics. Retail price $4.50. Send 
your full address (and a good ref- 
orence) by retura mail and we wi"! forward the Needles, postage pre 
valid, No money required; we send the Needles at our own risk. You 
soamong your neishbors and scli them, Send us the money ($3.60) 
what you tet for them, and we send you the Bible. 


MARTIN DEGARMO CC, 441 Race St. Cincinnati, 0, 
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THAT ARE 
MAKING HISTORY 


An important department in Tue SaTurpDay 
Eventinc Post, a weekly magazine 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1728. 


It will give the story of important current events the world overinacondensed form. It will explain and 
interpret ; it will throw light on many puzzling questions, on the meaning and relations of events that 
come to the general reader. The newspapers do not usually tell the beginnings of national and inter- 
national troubles—there are usually ‘‘missing links’’ in their story. These lapses the Pos? will fill out. 


“SPIRITED A strong editorial page. SHORT STORIES Nearly one-half of each 
REMARKS” There are not many of them AND SKETCHES issue of the Post will be 


in the country—clever, vigor- given to fiction. The 
ous, striking editorials from an individual point stories will be selected wholly for their interest, 
of view. The best writers have been secured variety and literary value, and not because of 
to write regularly for the Pos? editorial page, the name or fame of the author. Every story 
which will be made one of its strongest features. will be fully illustrated by the /os?’s artists. 


Tne Saturpay Evenine Post as it is To-day 


A good magazine is a good newspaper in a dress suit. It should have all the brightness, interest, 
enterprise and variety of the newspaper, with the dignity, refinement and poise of the magazine. 
The Saturday Evening Post, the oldest periodical in America, is a high-grade illustrated weekly 
magazine, equal in tone and character to the best of the monthlies. 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON 
TRIAL, FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1899, 
ON RECEIPT OF ONLY TEN CENTS 


(THe RecuLar SusscripTion Price 1s $2.50 PER YEAR) 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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